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LIGHT SUMMER READING 








THE COURT OF LOVE 
By Auicze Brown 


“ A literary frolic, light and graceful in 
execution.”—New York Times. $1.25. 


THE MAYOR OF 
WARWICK 
By Hersert M. Horxris 
“ An exceptionally strong and absorbing 
novel of present-day American life.”’— 
Chicago Record-Herald. Frontispiece 
in color by Henry Hutt. $1.50. 


A LITTLE SISTER OF 
DESTINY 
By Geterr Burcess 


“A quaint, charming book. . . . It is 
too short.”— Washington Star. $1.50. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE 
PINES 
By Marcarer Morse 
“A masterpiece of discreet and reticent 
emotional writing.” — Boston Transcript. 
$1.00. 


THE CLAMMER 
By Wuu1am J. Horxms 
“Simply and quaintly told and infused 
with a delightfully delicate humor.”— 
New York Tribune. $1.25. 





Henry Ho.t’s 
Two novels hitherto published 
anonymously: 


CALMIRE: MAN AND 
NATURE 


“The sincere book of a strong man.’’— 
The Critic, New York. $1.50. 


STURMSEE: MAN AND 
MAN 
“ A singularly ripe and balanced concep- 
tion of ‘the whole duty of man.’”—TZhe 
Dial, Chicago. $1.50. 





THE 
EVASION 





By Evern1a Brooxs 
FROTHINGHAM 


“A creditable and sensitive 
piece of work.” 
— Chicago Tribune. 


“ Uncommoniy well construct- 
ed and readable.” 
— New York Evening Post. 


“A work of exalted aim and 
artistic excelience.” — Boston 
Herald. 


“Her characters are credibly 
human.”— Boston Transcript. 
“Strong, balanced, believable, 
and readable.” — New York 
World. 
“ Every page is absorbing.” — 
Chicago Record- Herald. 
** Clear and bracing.” 

— New York Mail. 
“ A very strong story of Amer- 
ican life.’— San Francieco 
Chronicle. 
“Vastly superior to ‘The 
House of Mirth.’” — Living 
Church, Milwaukee. 


$1.50. 





THE LOG OF A SEA 
ANGLER 
By Caartes F. Hotprer 
“The greatest collection of fish stories 
that ever came to delight us.”—New 
York Times. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.63. 


CATTLE BRANDS 
By Anpy Apams 


“Clever, original, and highly amusing 
tales . . . bits from life.”—Boston 
Transcript. $1.50. 


BETWEEN TWO MASTERS 
By Gamauiet Braprorp, Jr. 
“ A clear-cut, wholesome study of Ameri- 
can life.’— Chicago Record- Herald. 
$1.50, 
BIRD AND BOUGH 
By Jonn Burrovcss 

“Simple and musical verse. .:. . A 
most delightful and companionable vol- 
ume.” — Birds and Nature. $1.00 net; 
postpaid, $1.07. 


LINCOLN: MASTER OF 
MEN 
By Atonzo RoruscHiLp 
“ Agreeably and entertainingly written 
and punctuated with anecdote.” — N. Y. 
Tribune. With 8 portraits. $8.00 net. 
Postpaid, $3.17. 


AMERICAN LITERARY 
MASTERS 
By Lzon H. Vircent 


“A novel and charming volume of mono- 
graphs.”— Philadelphia Press. $2.00 net; 
postpaid, $2.12. 


THE PERSONALITY OF 
JESUS 
By Caarizs H. Barrows 
“ A broad, devout, and illuminating study 
of our Lord.” —N. Y. Christian Advocate. 
$1.25 net; postpaid, $1.35. 
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An Important Scientific Discovery 


THE ORIGIN oF LIFE 


Its Physical Basis and Definition 
By J. BUTLER BURKE 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS, DIAGRAMS, ETC. 





Wale experimenting at the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, to determine the effect 
of radium on sterilized bouillon, Mr. Burke found that he could secure the apparently 
spontaneous generation of growths, resembling bacteria, but which were neither bacteria nor 
crystals. They were termed “ Radiobes.” These bodies have since been examined by many 
eminent men of science, to whom they appear to be in a critical state between the vegetable 
and mineral kingdoms. 

“Unique in being a remarkable contribution to the fundamental problem of 
biology. His success is a new testimony, not only to the continuity of Nature, 
but to the continuity of Science—our knowledge of Nature.’’ — Tur Datuy CHRONICLE. 


**It provides material for the earnest consideration of every thinker who is inclined to scoff 
at the theory of universality of potential life in matter. . . . His book will be the subject of 
controversy.’’ — Morwine Posn. 


8vo, 351 pages, $3.00 net; postpaid, $3.18 





POPULAR SCIENCE SERIES 
Neer aim of this series is to supply the average man 


HUMANICULTURE 










with the means of satisfying his curiosity with 
regard to the scientific phenomena that force them- 
selves on his notice in everyday life. Too often the 
educated man who has not had a scientific training 
regards science as something to be understood only 
by learned professors and lecturers. 

These handbooks are scientific without being learned 
and technical in phraseology ; there is a refreshing up- 
to-dateness about the treatment of the various subjects 
that will insure the student as well as the general 
reader against baving anything te unlearn as he ad- 
vances to greater knowledge. 


HEREDITY 
EVOLUTION 
PSYCHOLOGY 
ETHICS 
SOCIALISM 
By C. W. SALEEBY, M.D. 
Each, 50 cents, postpaid. 





By DR. HUBERT HIGGINS 


D®: HUBERT HIGGINS, formerly demonstra- 

tor of Anatomy at the University of Cambridge, 
England, and for many years Surgeon to the Adden- 
brooke Hospital, Cambridge, has written here a 
vigorous account of his investigation of what has come 
to be known as Fletcherism. Dr. Higgins, who was 
in poor health, volunteered as a check subject in the 
experiments of Horace Fletcher and became cured of 
his disabilities in a remarkable manner. 


As a student of sociology Dr. Higgins saw in these 
demonstrations an element of usefulness in what he 
terms HUMANICULTURE, and he resigned his ap- 
pointments in order to give unremitting attention to the 


teachings of the phenomena revealed. 


It is written for the layman as well as for the pro- 
fessional person, and arraigns the so-called medical 
sciences for their lack of the simple knowledge of 
physiological functions which Fletcherism has re- 
vealed. 


12mo, cloth, 261 pages, $1.20 net; 
postpaid, $1.32. 











Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 
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STOKES’ LATEST FICTION 








THE SPHINX’S 
LAWYER 


A New Novel by “FRANK DANBY,” Authot of 
“PIGS IN CLOVER” 


One of the greatest successes of the year of its publication. 


The “Sphinx’s Lawyer” is a brilliant Bohemian 
whose life has early been turned from the ways of con- 
ventional rectitude by his hero worship for an intellectual 
genius and moral degenerate. He finally marries a woman 
whose strength, goodness, and love raise him to a fulfil- 
ment of his highest possibilities. 





From “The Dedication”: “ Because you ‘hate and 
loathe’ my book and its subject, I dedicate it to you... . . 
You assert —asseverate is, perhaps, the better word — 
that such a career as I have indicated is without the 
region of art. I join issue with you here, and leave the public to arbitrate between us.” 





“FRANK DANBY.” 





The book was conceived in controversy and will always be a probable centre of discussion. 
Although primarily a strong story well told, it starts such questions as this: —Js it right that 
our prisons should (as is the rule) make men worse instead of better ? 








HUNTINGTON, JR. 


By EDWARD CLARY ROOT 


Those who have been roused by the new type of ‘‘independent”’ will feel strong emotion 
in reading this story of a young man making an uphill fight against ignorance, prejudice, 
the saloon element, the unscrupulus power of boss rule, and even criminal violence, 

How his character and courage serve him will interest Americans, while the love story that runs 
parallel with the adventurous side of the book is convincing and dramatic. 


With four illustrations in color by S. M. Parmer. 











‘*A rousing good novel . . . one that we read with pleasure and put down with 
regret.’’—Tue Battmore Sun. 


ALTON of SOMASCO 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS (Third Edition ) 














Se ~ ee 
Each 12mo, cloth, $1.50. At all Booksellers. WA rng 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY R, 
Publishers New York 
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BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY TABLE 











































. . B 
Guarding a Great City WILLIAM McADOo 
Formerly Commissioner of Police, New York City 

The author describes in detail the inner workings of the New York police system and discusses the 

problems that out of the supervision of vice and crime in a great city, suggesting various reforms. 

The chapters } aanelir to the East Side, the Pool-Room Evil, and Chinatown are particularly interesting 

and portray picturesque phases of city life entirely unknown to the average citizen. The book is a 

valuable contribution to sociology and is certain to attract the attention of all interested in the vital 
problem of good government. Price. . . . + + + © © © © © © © © + + + + «tt $2.00 


A Modern Slavery HENRY W. NEVINSON 


| Mr. Nevinson travelled incognito into Africa to discover the true and startling facts of the tyrannical 
slave-trade secretly carried on by the Portuguese in spite of the Berlin Treaty of 1895. He has revealed 
to the world a valuable and appalling chapter in current history which cries to the whole world for 
redress, The volume is profusely illustrated from photographs. Jilustrated. Price. . . . mét $2.00 


Evolution the Master-Key Cc. W. SALEEBY’ M.D., F.R.S.E. 


“Tt is a mine of popular information. There are few who will not gain from it information which opens 
their minds and adds to their understanding of the world on which they live — and it is as entertaining as 
a novel.”*— —_— Times. — the most ae book of the — — a Inquirer. 
ME 2 6) ‘ - « met $2.00 


London Films: w. D. BOWEL 


This charming volume of ‘‘snap-shots in prose*’ by America’s foremost man of letters is the best 
guide to London the traveller can carry. It is a masterpiece of prose writing, and deals particularly 
with those historic London + aed which are intimately connected with the history of our own country. 
Illustrated. Price. . . oe 6 @& & ‘bi ée% «o » Se 
Special Tourist Edition. Bound i in Full Limp ‘Leather. " Price . eee aia 








HEROES OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
| By FREDERICK A. OBER 


| Columbus 


The career of the great explorer is followed in detail, and his personality set forth with striking clearness. 
Mr. Ober, under a commission from the United States Government, has sought out what vestiges of the 
early settlements remain in the West Indies. ‘These researches, together with his visits to Spain, have 
thrown much new and valuable light on Columbus's am which is herewith owes Ilustrated. 
fees « * - «+ « met $1.00 


) Cortés 


The exploits of Cortés, the conqueror of Mexico, read like romance. How this adventurer, a bankrupt 
Cuban planter, with a band of five hundred untrained soldiers, fought and intrigued his way to absolute 
= is the story told in this volume. Mr. Ober is a well-known authority on Spanish and Mexican 
ory and an author of distinction in his chosen field. Illustrated. Price . . . . « « met $1.00 


Pizarro 


Mr. Ober has given a full narrative of the remarkable man who, with only a handful of soldiers, 
subdued the vast empire of the Incas of Peru. The story of his adventures is full of fascination, and 
Mr. Ober has succeeded admirably in keeping the personality of Pizarro vividly before the reader, and 
in bringing the times in which he fought near to our own. The volume presents in condensed form a 
great deal that has hitherto been accessible only in bulky andinconvenientform. Illustrated. Price . net $1.00 
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THE HEROINES 


Of Three Delightful Novels for Summer Reading 














FROM 


Cowardice 
Court 


BY 


GEORGE BARR 
McCUTCHEON 
Author of 


“NEDRA” 


“ The best thing that Mc- 
Cutcheon has done.” 


“A very delectable bit of 











FROM 


Barbara 


Winslow, 
Rebel 


BY 


ELIZABETH ELLIS 


“A frankly romantic story, 
buoyant, eventful, and in 
matters of love exactly what 
the heart could desire.” 





‘Pam 
Decides 


BETTINA 
VON HUTTEN 
Author of 


66 PAM ” 


“The book is not only an 
exceptionally good sequel 
but also a good story in 
itself.” — Chicago Record- 











reading.” — Baltimore Sun. — New York Sun. Herald. 
$1.25 $1.50 $1.50 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY NEW YORK 


























THE 








A PANORAMA OF ROME 


IMPERIAL PURPLE 


THE STORY OF THE CA2SARS 








By EDGAR SALTUS 
Purple cloth gilt, gilt top. $1.00 net. 
* Brilliant, amazing to read, hard of belief, and disconcerting, 
for every line in it is truth.” — Pall Mall Gazette, London. 


“ A vivid SS a 
London Academy. 
“The glamour of the decay of Rome is depicted in striking, 
vivid colours.” — Onlooker, London. 


MODERN LOVE 


AN ANTHOLOGY 














One thousand copies printed on Van Gelder handmade paper, 
half cloth, gilt top, $1.00 net. 


POEMS BY LIVING ENGLISH AUTHORS, including 
Stephen Phillips, W. B. Yeats, A. E. Housman, Robert Bridges, 
W. 8. Blunt, and 29 others. 


A fascinating volume of poems that will appeal to the heart 
and intellect of every man and woman. In no other volume are 
there so many haunting lyrics. 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY, 
116 East 28th St., New York 





novelty 
excitement 


A 
’ delightful 
denouement 


Ask 
your 
bookseller 
































SUMMER BOOKS 3) VACATION BOOKS 








American gentleman. A true romance of modern life 
“ One of the most thoroughly refreshing 


| for the reader 
It is the wonderful realism of these sketches, their 
that makes them especially valuable.’’— Brooklyn Kagle. 


In Our Town 


of boys. 
to excellent nates his Siity to delineate it. 


“Pigs is te 


melancholia. 
“ If you have not read Butler’s amusing short 
Herald. 


Lady Betty Across the Water 


A delightful transcontinental love-comedy which treats of a pretty titled English girl’s discovery of America — and the 
: from West Point to the prairies. 

stories in contrast with the arid 
Siz pictures in color, by Orson Lowell. $1.50. 


Red Saunders’ Pets and Other Critters 


| Red Saund: ers, who is so well-known to thousands of readers, here appears in the novel roie of an animal tamer. 
eagle. @ bebent, a enahe and coveral ethar® ‘animiles ” afford an endless amount V4} fay TE, SE 


faithfulness to actual life, the mirror which they hold up to nature, 
Thirty illustrations by A. B. Frost. 


The author Ble beaks woete fo temertal eitiorel | “What's the Matter with Kansas.” 
” Sp ll his 


Cloth. Sixteen illustrations. $1.50. 


Cloth. Five we. LL 50 cents. 


C. N. & A. M. WILLELAMSON 
Authors of *‘ My Friend the Chaffeur.’’ 


waste of things published.” 


HENRY WALLACE 
PHILLIPS 
Author of “ Red —_ 


— Boston Globe. 


$1.25. 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
Author of “The Court of Boyville.” 


an expectation 
established his reputation — insight om sympathy 
sharp and accurate knowledge of human nature and displays 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


pouring in the funniest story 

heartily over Mr. Butler's delightful extn extravaganza must 
the most saturnine dyspeptic.” 

is Pigs,’ you have a good laugh coming.”’— Chicago Record- 
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Published by McCLURE, _ PHILLIPS & CO., 








44 East 23d St., New York 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
NEW BOOKS 

















The Silver Age of the Greek World sy youn PENTLAND MAHAFFY 

*« This book is intended to replace my ‘Greek World under Roman Sway,’ now out of print, 
in a maturer and better form, and with much new material superadded. There has grown up, 
since its appearance, a wider and more intelligent view of Greek life, and people are not satis- 
fied with knowing the Golden Age only, without caring for what came before and followed 
after. In this Silver Age of Hellenism many splendid things were produced, and the world 
was moulded by the teaching that went forth from Greek lands." (Extract from the preface.) 
490 pages; small 8vo, cloth, $3.00. Carriage 17 cts. 


Hebrew Life and Thought © By LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON 
The reader of the Bible who wishes to be well informed, and who yet finds little to attract him 
in accounts of scientific investigations, will do well to read this book. Enriched with the fruits 
of a life-time of study and versed in the intricacies of modern criticism, the author approaches 
her subject with a depth of feeling that reminds one of the best religious writers of the past. 
39° pages; 12mo, cloth; $1.50. Carriage 15 cts. 


The Social Ideals of Alfred Tennyson as Related 


to His Time By WILLIAM C. GORDON 
It is rare that two departments of study are combined as cleverly and as profitably as English 
literature and sociology are combined in this work. It is a treatment, on a somewhat novel 
plan, of a subject at once literary and scientific. 266 pages; 12mo, cloth; $1.50. Carriage 11¢. 


The Legislative History of Naturalization in the 


United States By FRANK GEORGE FRANKLIN 
The process by which our national laws rose out of chaos is a subject of perennial interest. 

Not jurists alone, but all intelligent citizens, will be attracted by this summary of the intricate 
debates that fixed our national procedure regarding naturalization. 330 pages; 12mo, cloth; 
$1.50. Carriage 13 cts. 


The Finality of the Christian Religion sy GzorGE BURMAN FOSTER 
A long-looked-for work of profound interest to students of religion is now appearing in ‘‘ The 
Finality of the Christian Religion,*’ by George Burman Foster. Certainly no reader will 
escape a sense of sincere admiration at the power with which the problem is handled —the 
gtasp, the fearlessness, the insight. 530 pages; 8vo, cloth; $4.00. Carriage 22 cts. 











































Ancient Records of Egypt By JAMES HENRY BREASTED 

Notwithstanding the rapid progress made during the last quarter-century in the reproduction 
and publication of documentary sources for our knowledge of the peoples of antiquity, no 
attempt has hitherto been made to collect and present in a modern language all the documents 
bearing upon Egyptian history. After ten years of labor, Prof. James H. Breasted now offers 
to Egyptologists and students of history a corpus of Egyptian inscriptions. The work is being 
published in four volumes, of which the first and second are now ready. To those who sub- 
scribe before July 1 a special price of $12.00 per set is offered ; after July 1, $15.00 per set. 
Carriage 20 cents additional for each volume. 


Russian Reader By SAMUEL NORTHRUP HARPER 
After extensive studies in Moscow, Berlin, and Paris, Mr. Harper is bringing out a ‘‘ Russian 
Reader,’ an adaptation of a French book compiled by Paul Boyer and N. Speranski. 

400 pages; 8vo, cloth; $3.00. Carriage 20 cts. 










ADDRESS, DEPT. 20 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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On Common Ground 
By Sydney H. Preston. Just published. Already 


reprinting. $1.50. 
A gentle bachelor retires to a smal! farm and raises chickens with 


The Misses Make-Believe 


By Mary Stuart Boyd. $1.50. 


“hard up,” a good love interest, telling hits at social foibles, and 
effective bits of garden talk. 


The Sea Maid 


By Ronald MacDonald. $1.50. 


“* For sheer entertainment this 
and is by no means devoid of the q 
eense.""—The Dial. 


The Professor’s Legacy 


By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. $1.50. 


A love story of German university and English country life, notable 
for humor and fine character drawing. 


The Nonchalante 


By Stanley Olmsted. $1.26. 
Casual data in the career of Dixie Bilton, who became an operetta 
singer in a smal] German city (said to be Leipsic). 
“It contrives to get the reader so strangely obesased by the person- 


Racial Descent in Animals 


By Thomas H. Montgomery, Jr., Professor of 

Zoology, University of Texas. $2.50 net; by mail, 

$2.70. 

“* A critical examination of the methods of determining racial descent 
and an estimation of the comparative values of the phenomena to be 
interpreted.""— From the Preface. 


The Election of Senators 
American Public Problems Series. 
By George H. Haynes, author of “ Representation 
in State Legisiatures.”’ Just published. $1.60 net; 
by mail, $1.65. 

Explains the steps leading to the present method of election and 
the reasons therefor. It shows the results of this method on the 
Senate as an institution, on the personnel of its members, and on State 
and local governments. It traces the movements for, and exhaust- 
ively presents the arguments for and against, direct election. 

*,* In this series and uniform with the above Haill’s IMMIGRA- 
TION. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.65. 


Nature and Health 
By Dr. Edward Curtis. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 
Sensible advice on the care of the person and the home. 
“ May be heartily commended to lay readers desirous of living « 
sane, clean, wholesome life.""— Literary Digest. 


HENRY HOLT & CO 
29 WEST 23%2ST. NEW YORK 





JUST_READY 


What Would One Have? 


Besi le the Ne 


By F. H. Turwen. 


Correspondence. . 
Cloth, gilt top, 170 pages, $1.00 net. 








The Photo-Secession 


Its aims and work, with a dozen reproductions of 
the best American Pictorial Photographs. 


Philadelphia Water Color 
Exhibition. By Leita MECHLIN. 


Minnesota State Art 


Society exhibition. By Emma E. Bearp. 


Color Inserts 


Reproductions of two water colors ARTHUR 
MELVILLE, two colored drawings by PasTERNAK, 
two etchings by BranowyYw and Zoir, photograph 
by Srercuen, and painting by Parker Mann. 


INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIO 


JUNE 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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THE BEST SUMMER-TIME FICTION 


BREAKERS 
AHEAD 


The NEW AMERICAN Novel by the author of 


That Mainwaring Affair (12 Editions) 
Ht At the Time Appointed (10 Editions) 
seit 


i Mrs. A. MAYNARD BARBOUR 
i 








A strong American love-story, 
full of excitement and incident. 


IT WILL BE ANOTHER RECORD BREAKER. 
Frontispiece in colors by JAMES L. WOOD. 



































The BEST ROMANCE | 
of the year. tl 


COLONEL 9 cumes | 
OF THE at | 
RED HUZZARS 


By JOHN REED SCOTT 


A rattling good love-story, with a secret at its root, f 
and danger, adventure, and intrigue in every chapter. | 


Illustrated in colors by 
CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD. 


12moe, cloth, $1.50. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 










































































NEW MACMILLAN PUBLICATIONS 








NEW NOVELS 


Dr. Andrew Macphail’s 
The Vine of Sibmah = cwx, 1.0. 


A romance of the days of the Restoration period, 
turning on the adventures of a valiant soidier in 
search of a winsome woman whom the fortunes of 
war had thrown in his way and withdrawn again. 


Mr. John Luther Long’s 


The Way of the Gods = cw, #1.0. 


“There can be no doubt as to the artistic quality 
of his story. It rings true with the golden ring of 
chivalry and of woman’s love, it rings true for all 
lovers of romance, wherever they be . and is 
told with an art worthy of the idea.” — N. ¥. Mail. 


Agnes and Egerton Castile’s 


If Youth But Anew cw. s1.50. 


“ They should be the most delightful of comrades, 
for their writing is so apt, so responsive, so joyous, 


so saturated with the promptings and the glamour - 


of spring. It is because ‘If Youth But Knew’ has 
all these adorable qualities that it is so fasci- 
nating.” — Cleveland Leader. 


Mr. Owen Wister’s 
Lady Baltimore Cloth, $1.50. 


“A triumph of art . . . the best interpretation of 

the spirit of the Old South that has been made 

. @ true American novel in subject, spirit, and 

atmosphere.” 

— Editorial by Hamilton Mabie in The Outlook. 
To be Ready in June. 

Miss Marie Van Vorst’s new nove 


The Sin of George Warrener 
A study of life and manners among people of a 


suburban 
Mill.” The story is realistic and human, and its 
interesting theme is handled fearlessly. Cloth, $1.50. 


Ready on June 6. 
Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright's 


The Garden, You and I cwz, #1.. 
The new book by the author of “ The Garden of a 


IUustrated from photographs. 


Ready on June 20. 


Mr. Winston Churchill's new nove 


Coniston Ilustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


By the author of “ Richard Carvel,” “ The Crisis,” 
etc. Freely illustrated from drawings by Florence 








MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 
Just Ready. 


The Writings of 
Benjamin Franklin, Vol. VII. 


Collected and edited, with a Life and Introduction, 
by ALBERT H.SmyrTu. Special Limited Edition in 
ten volumes. Sold by sets only. Price, $3.00 net 
per volume, as issued. 


Mr. W. S. Harwood’s 
The New Earth Cloth, $1.75 net. 


tne tp Gomipe Os iteiny on eee ES 


focat solnt in earth. With many illustrations. 


Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s 


The Life of ‘Animals — Mammals 


Illustrated wi lored plates, unpublished pho- 
a a BQ = drawings. 
Cloth, $2.00 net; postage 23 cents. 


Professor Simon Newcomb’s 
A Compendium of 
Spherical Astronomy 


With its Applications to the Determination and 
Reduction of Positions of the Fixed Stars. 
444 8vo pp. Cloth, $3.00 net. 


A new volume in the Series, English Men of Letters. 


Mr. Arthur C. Benson’s 


Walter Pater Cloth, 75 cents net. 


Biographer more comprehending and sympathetic 
Mr. Pater could not have wished. 


Cambridge Modern History 
Planned by Soe inte Ses heoee. Edited by A. W. 
Warp, Litt.D.. G. PROTHERO, 

STANLEY LEATHES, MA To be com: lete in twelve 
imperial 8vo volumes. Each, ¢ + $4.00 net. 
Vol. IX., NAPOLEON. Just Ready. 


Dr. Kaempfer’s 
A History of Japan (1692) 


As translated by J. G. ScueucuzEr. 
The First Complete Reprint of this famous work 
since its A a in 1727. Three volumes with 
hat Corset weer in toe + ale 
‘s 
ove Vesumes and Purchas Pilgrimes. 
Three volumes, cloth, 8vo, $9.00 for the set. 


John A. Ryan's A Living Wage 


aspects, and of the yh HI religious, 
and moral fact upon which its principle rests. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net. 


Dr. Forest Ray Moulton’s 


An Introduction to Astronomy 

By the author of “An Introduction to Celestial 
Mechanics.” With tables and over 200 figures. 

Cloth, 8v0, $1.60 net. 

A book from which one may obtain not only some 

knowledge of scientific achievements. but also some- 














Scovel Shinn. thing of the spirit which inspires scientific work. 
pusuisne> ~~ THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “Stw'vouk™” 
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HENRIK IBSEN. 


Full of years and honors, Henrik Ibsen died 
on the twenty-third of May, ending a career of 
impressive example and memorable achievement. 
Born in poverty, struggling until long past his 
prime for the bare means of decent livelihood, 
and writing in an obscure tongue of which cul- 
ture takes small account, he so united native 
genius with single-souled intensity of purpose 
that his message reached the farthest corners of 
the civilized earth, and all mankind is made 
grave by the news of his death. Yet “ nothing 
is here for tears,’”’ even in this hour of bereave- 
ment, for we feel that his task was rounded out 
to completeness, and that he has not been called 
upon before his time to pay the debt that nature 
inevitably demands of each and every one of us. 
He had, moreover, the satisfaction that comes 
from the consciousness of world-wide influence, 
and the assurance that ere his own torch was 
extinguished many others had been kindled 
from its flame. 

« As he willed, he worked, 

And, as he worked, he wanted not, be sure, 

Triumph his whole life through, submitting work 

To work’s right judges, never to the wrong, 

To competency, not ineptitude.” 

The dying nineteenth century bequeathed to 
its successor a scant half dozen writers of the 
first rank, and to this small company Ibsen 
unquestionably belonged. But the fact of his 
greatness, although now generally recognized 
by those whose verdict is decisive in such mat- 
ters, has only recently emerged from the welter 
of a controversy as fierce and as protracted as 
that which, during substantially the same period, 
obscured the epoch-making achievements of 
Darwin and of Wagner. It was in the sixties 
that Ibsen created “ Brand ” and “ Peer Gynt,” 
the masterpieces upon which his literary fame 
must chiefly rest, but it was not until the eighties 
that his work came to be generally known, and 
his name widely familiar, outside of the Scan- 
dinavian countries. And when the name found 
its way into the larger world, it brought with it 
not peace but a sword, for it belonged to a man 
whose convictions were not shaped by conven- 
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tion, who made no cuncessions to sentiment, 
whose analysis of ideas was radical, and whose 
diagnosis of the conditions of modern life was 
far from flattering to complacency and self- 
esteem. So the ideas of this man, and the dra- 
matic pieces which embodied them, had to fight 
their way by slow degrees, for they found arrayed 
against them all the forces of philistinism, and 
all the prejudices of a society given over to 
materialism, and self-satisfaction, and comfort- 
able com 

To such society the message of this un- 
compromising idealist came like a cold blast 
from the north; it was too bracing for weak- 
ened natures, too tonic for enervated consti- 
tutions. Its fundamental note was that of 
p@ssionate indignation, and most of those who 
heard it could not see in modern society any 
particular cause for indignation. It had for its 
overtones spiritual rapture and a sublime faith 
in human regeneration, but the hearing of its 
auditors was deaf to these harmonic elements. 

“Soon the jeers grew: ‘Cold hater of his kind, 

A sea-cave suits him, not the vulgar hearth !’” 
Thus there came into existence what we have 
called “ the Ibsen legend,” a congeries of fanciful 
notions as far as possible removed from the 
truth, but a convenient defence against this 
persistent unveiler of hypocrisies, this doughty 
knight-errant of absolute truth and absolute 
righteousness. 

According to the legend, Ibsen is an ugly 
realist in his artistic method, a cold analyst de- 
void of human sympathies, a cynical contemner 
of mankind, and a pessimist of the deepest dye. 
This t, grotesque as it is to the care- 
ful reader of what Ibsen has written, has been 
most effectively brought against him, has proved 
convincing to the generality of careless ob- 
servers, and, although it has now lost much of 
its foree, still needs to be met by the emphatic 
denial of those who have seen beneath the sur- 
face of the great dramatist’s teaching, and are 
grateful for its ethical uplift. Those who have 
taken Ibsen to their hearts know him to be 
keenly sensitive to the beauty of artistic ex- 
pression, know him to be quivering with tender 
sympathies, know him to have an abiding faith 
in humanity and in the essential worth of life. 
He has, it is true, laid bare many plague-spots 
of our civilization, but merely as a disagreeable 
necessity, and solely for the purpose of hasten- 
ing that fairer future day in which his faith has 
remained invincible. 

Just forty years ago, Ibsen wrote these words: 





“ It is not for a care-free existence I am fighting, 
but for the possibility of devoting myself to the 
task which I believe and know has been laid 
upon me by God — the work which seems to me 
more important and needful in Norway than 
any other, that of ing the nation and lead- 
ing it to think great thoughts.” The man who 
had completed “ Brand” only a few months 
before might well himself in these proudly 
self-confident terms. Yet with all his conscious- 
ness of power, he could hardly have imagined 
the extent of the influence that would be his in 
the years — that it would lead, not 
Norway alone, but the wide world on both sides 
of the Atlantic, to “ think great thoughts,” and 
to hold his name in grateful memory forever. 








THOREAU AND HIS CRITICS. 

Probably no writer in America can lay claim to 
a sounder foundation for fame than Thoreau. He 
has earned every inch of the way he has gained. 
There has been no boom for him. He has had few 
helping hands, and has had to contend against a 

singular combination of misunderstanding, lack of 
appreciation, ignorance, and, in one case at least, of 
ntation that is said to have been inspired 

by personal prejudice. 

It is amusing, and occasionally startling, to observe 
the infinite variety of criticism that has been stirred 
up by Thoreau’s life and works. Many writers, for 
example, are agreed in describing his temperament 
as ascetic. Robert Louis Stevenson, however, is not 
alone in holding the opposite view. “He was not 
ascetic,” says Stevenson (“Familiar Studies”), 
“rather an Epicurean of the nobler sort.” Professor 
Nichols, in his little work on American Literature, 
apparently is satisfied with middle ground, when he 
applies to Thoreau the classification, “ lethargic, self- 
complacently defiant, too nearly a stoico-epicurean 
adiaphorist to discompose himself in party or even 
in national strifes.” Nearly all the critics are agreed 
gdh was a humorist, though they are by no 

as to the quality of his humor. Another 
schedi, bended ty Lowell, is ofits certain that he 
possessed no humor whatever. One writer speaks 
of him as “repellent, cold, and unamiable,” while 
another declares that “in all social relations he was 
guided by a fine instinct of courtesy,” and Emerson, 
who knew him nearly as well as anybody ever did, 
says that “ he was really fond of sympathy ’ ’; ahighly 
appreciative essayist speaks of the “fine resonant 
quality of his emotional side,” and finds that he was 
“always thoroughly kindly and sympathetic.” 

“Thoreau is dry, priggish, and selfish,” again 
announces in one of his most hea 
moods ; and a writer in the “Church Quarterly Re- ‘ 
view ” says that he was “thoroughly selfish, quite 
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out of sympathy with men and their sufferings, bar- 
baric if not animal in his tastes, and needlessly 
profane.” On the other hand, Mr. John Weiss, who 
was a fellow-collegian with Thoreau and has written 
an essay dealing almost entirely with his personality, 
takes a somewhat different view when he says that 
“no writer to-day is more religious”; and according 
to Mr. William Kennedy Sloane, “ the influence of 
his rugged energy, his fine idealism, the purity and 
honesty and manliness of his life, shall for genera- 
tions breathe through the literature and the life of 
America like a strengthening breeze.” Emerson, in 
the familiar biographical sketch prefaced to the 
“ Excursions,” after paying a loving tribute to his 
departed friend, sums up his life as a practical 
failure : “ Instead of engineering for all America, he 
was the captain of a huckleberry-party. Pounding 
beans is good to the end of pounding empires one of 
these days; but if, at the end of years, it is still 
beans!” Mr. Sloane, however, at once applies the 
antidote : “ He excites envy by his success. His life 
is a rebuke which is felt and resented”; and Mr. 
Higginson backs this up in his “ Short Studies,” when 
he says, “It is common to speak of his life as a 
failure, but to me it seems, with all its drawbacks, to 
have been a great and eminent success.” 

A writer in the “ Knickerbocker Magazine” re- 
garded Thoreau as a “rural humbug”; whereas 
Emerson has conferred upon him the degree of 
Bachelor of Nature, and Mr. Torrey has elevated him 
to that of Master of the Art of Living. One school 
would have him a “skulker,” “imperfect, unfinished, 
inartistic, parochial,” “a mixture of misanthropy and 
self-conceit”; while others have said that he was 
“sincerity itself, and might fortify the convictions of 
prophets in the ethical laws by his holy living.” He 
is often called a “thrifty Yankee,” yet the same 
“ Knickerbocker” reviewer is of the opinion that 
“ Walden” is “a book needed where the philosophy 
of thrift is too prevalent.” ‘ He attempts no flights,” 
says one. “For the moment Thoreau soars the em- 
pyrean with eagle sweep,” says another. Again, it 
was said by a reviewer writing in 1891, that “upon 
the whole, there seems to be no reason for concluding 
that Thoreau can maintain his present prominence 
among American writers, or that his place in litera- 
ture, if permanent, will be a high one.” In opposi- 
tion to this, we have the prophecy of many, as 
indicated by Mr. Sanborn, that Thoreau is likely to 
occupy a higher place in American literature 
Emerson himself. “ He lived some time by the sea,” 
writes another, “and often visited its shore ; yet, so 
far as we may judge from his writings, he was not 
much affected by the wondrous beauty and majesty 
of old ocean.” To offset this is “Cape Cod” with 
its now famous descriptions of old ocean, quoted 
by such a discriminating artist as Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich ; and also the confession of Thoreau himself, 
— admits that the ocean was, after all, a bigger 

& more inspiring thing than even his beloved 
Concord and Lincoln Pond. 





The same delightful variety of criticism extends, 
more impersonally, to Thoreau’s books. “Cape 
Cod,” for example, is “dry reading,” according ‘to 
Mr. Sloane. A reviewer in “Frazer’s Magazine,” 
however, finds it “a curious and valuable work.” 
“The volume on Cape Cod is deliberately formless 
in style,” is the judgment of Thoreau’s sympathetic 
biographer, Mr. H.S. Salt. “Of all his books, ‘Cape 
Cod’ has the most finished and sustained style,” is 
the somewhat contrary view of Mr. Weiss. “He 
inflicts his full quantity [of dulness] in such books 
as ‘Cape Cod,’ or ‘The Yankee in Canada,’” sol- 
emnly declares Stevenson; whereas Mr. Weiss 
observes that “the pages of ‘Cape Cod’ bear the 
reader along without conscious effort,” and others 
are equally certain that it is the most human, con- 
nected, and interesting of all of Thoreau’s writings. 
One writer, however, insists that the book is “ juice- 
less, uninspired, perishable, a third-rate work,” — an 
opimon that is not corroborated by a reviewer in the 
contemporaneous “ Dial,” who prescribes the volume 
as a cure for the blues. In speaking of “‘ Walden,” 
one critic observes that very few will be able to read 
the book a second time. Mr. Higginson thinks it 
is “one of the few books in all literature that may 
be read with pleasure once a year.” 


Of those opinions of Thoreau which have evidently 
been based on insufficient information, the most in- 
complete, unsatisfactory, inadequate, though possibly 
the cleverest and most brilliant, is that of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. He has presumed to reveal Tho- 
reau’s character and opinions fortified only by a 
perusal of the published letters, of “ Walden,” of 
Emerson’s biographical sketch, and by a scrutiny of 
a badly executed wood-cut. He thinks he sees a rude 
nobility, like that of a barbarian king, in the unshaken 
confidence which Thoreau has in himself, and in his 
indifference to the wants, thoughts, or sufferings of 
others ; and he quotes, as illustrating this point, “ If 
ever I did any good in their [men’s] sense, of course 
it was something exceptional and insignificant com- 
pared with the good or evil I am constantly deing 
by being what I am.” But in what respect does 
this show indifference to the wants, thoughts, or suf- 
ferings of others? To indulge in a little paradox 
on our own account, right here lies the very unsel- 
fishness of Thoreau’s selfishness. The i 
as he was constituted, was better able to help his 
fellow-man by living his own life as perfectly as pos- 
sible than by mere commonplace acts of charity. 
“Walden” was the foundation for Stevenson’s 
screed ; yet it is plain that the pages on “ Philan- 
thropy ” must have been skipped, for there Thoreau 
says, “I would not subtract anything from the praise 
that is due to philanthropy, but merely demand jus- 
tice for all who by their lives and works are a 
blessing to mankind.” 

It appears sthat after Stevenson had published 
his little essay in the “Cornhill Magazine,” it 
met the eye of Thoreau’s Scotch disciple, Dr. A. H. 
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Japp; and the latter gentleman immediately took 
the reviewer to task. Therefore, when the essay 


his “ preface by way of criticism,” in which 
he is kind enough to retract a number of the harsh 
things he had said about the ist, attri- 


shooting at long range, can miss the bull’seye of 
circumadjacent rings of easily de- 
duced inference. After this illumination from Dr. 
Japp, Stevenson learns that if Thoreau were content 
to dwell on Walden Pond it was not merely with 
designs of self-improvement, but in order to serve 
mankind in the highest sense. “ Hither [to Walden 
came the fleeing slave; thence was he despatch 
along the road to freedom. That shanty in the woods 
was a station in the great Underground Railroad.” 
Of course we all know how the underground railroad 
story originated, how Thoreau once received a 
fleeing slave under his protection, and, at the cost 
of infinite discomfort and considerable risk to him- 
self, had him sent safely to Canada. But that this 
was his practice, and that the retreat to Walden was’ 
undertaken for this purpose, cannot be believed by 
anyone who has an adequate acquaintance with the 
facts. 

It is said that Lowell entertained a prejudice 
against Thoreau, occasioned by a certain matter that 
affected the latter’s pride and hurt the former’s edi- 
torial dignity. Even if this prejudice existed, we 
do not believe that it inspired the mistaken and un- 
just criticism of Thoreau in “My Stady Windows.” 
The criticism was the result, we believe, of a lack 
of sympathy, and of constitutional inability, on 
Lowell’s part, to comprehend the point of view of the 

i Indeed, never were two men more 
widely, more hopelessly apart. On the one hand is 
Lowell, the polished gentleman, the future Minister 
to the Court of St. James, the genial poet and ac- 
complished scholar, the college professor of belles- 
lettres, the affable companion, full of grace, courtesy, 
sparkling wit and ing humor, with weli- 
trimmed whiskers and perfectly fitting clothes. On 
the other hand we have Thoreau, —a man of the 
woods, a rustic, who avoided the society of women 
because he felt ill at ease, was hardly affable even 
to his most intimate friends, but was congenial to 
woodsmen and woodchucks, jumping fences to make 
a short cut, walking the backbone of Cape Cod with 
a brown paper parcel .nd an umbrella, sitting by 
the roadside in order to study the configuration of a 
skunk, writing of himself (“A Yankee in Canada”), 
“TI had for all head-covering a thin hat 
without lining, that cost twenty-five cents, and over 


my coat one of those unspeakably re oy well as 
thin, brown linen sacks of the Oak pattern, 
which every summer appear all over New England, 
thick as the leaves upon the trees. It was a thor- 








oughly Yankee costume, which some of my fellow- 
travellers wore in the cars to save their coats a 


dusting. I wore mine at first because it looked 
better than the coat it covered, and last because two 
coats are warmer than one, though one is thin and 


In one of those singularly apt figures for which 
Lowell is noted, he shows, to the satisfaction of many 
readers (judging from the approbation which his 
essay has received), that Thoreau is an imitator of 
Emerson. Thoreau has “picked his strawberries 
from Emerson’s garden. . . . He is a pistillate plant 
kindled to fruitage by the Emersonian pollen. .. . 
He has stolen the windfall apples from Emerson’s 
orchard,” and so on. That there was a certain 
resemblance between Thoreau and Emerson, cannot 
be denied. It appears to be generally agreed by all 
those who were personally acquainted with both that 
the philosopher made his influence felt on the poet- 
naturalist. Some writers assert with confidence 
that all of Thoreau’s philosophy was inspired by 
Emerson’s lecture on “ Nature,” although there are 
certain awkward objections to this, the principal 
of which is that Thoreau was not acquainted with 
“ Nature ” until after he had done considerable phi- 
losophizing independent of a tutor. Others have 
maintained that Thoreau was not only unconsciously 
affected by the magnetic power of his friend and 
townsman, but that he deliberately set himself to 
work to copy him in manner, in speech, in mode of 
walk, in the fashion of wearing his beard, and (but 
perhaps this was less deliberate) in the shape of 
his nose. 

There can, of course, be no doubt that Emerson 
exerted a very subtle and irresistible influence on all 
who came into contact with him. Indeed, many 
pilgrims visited him in order that they might come 
within this influence. His was without question the 
most powerfully ssthetic, the most originally trans- 
cendental mind in America at the time wher Thoreau 
lived, and this powerful and original mind was united 
with a personality singularly sweet and engaging. 
Thoreau, a young man some sixteen years the junior 
of his patron, was greatly indebted to Emerson, — 
more so, probably, than appears in any of the bio- 
graphical records. No doubt he was in a measure 
influenced by Emerson’s thought. In our view, 
whatever there was in Thoreau of professed trans- 
cendentalism was due largely to the influence of 
Emerson. But that he was a mere imitator, — that 
his work, his thoughts, his philosophy, is a mere 
reflection of the great light shed by his brilliant 
contemporary, — it is impossible to believe. Though 
the two were alike in many superficial aspects, they 
were poles apart in many essentials. Emerson him- 
self has warmly resented the idea that Thoreau was 
only a disciple, and as stoutly maintained that his 
friend was an original genius. And Emerson’s son, 
in “ Emerson in Concord,” says: “The charge of 
imitating Emerson, too often made against Thoreau, 
is idle and untenable, though unfortunately it has 
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received some degree of sanction in high quarters. 
. . » Thoreau was incapable of conscious imitation. 
His faults, if any, lay in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion.” And Dr. Holmes, in his “Life of Emerson” 
says: “Thoreau lent him [Emerson] a new set of 
organs of sense of wonderful delicacy. Emerson 
looked at nature as a poet, and his natural history, if 
left to himself, would have been as vague as that of 
Polonius. . . . Emerson’s long intimacy with him 
taught him to give an outline to many natural ob- 
jects which would have been poetic nebulz to him 
but for this companionship.” 

Lowell again says: “He looked with utter con- 
tempt on the august drama of destiny of which his 
country was the scene, and on which the curtain had 
already risen.” It is difficult to understand how 
these lines could have been written by anyone who 
had the slightest acquaintance with Thoreau’s views 
and activity in regard to the great political question 
that agitated the country during his later years. 
None of the animadversions on Thoreau has appeared 
to be more unjust than this. Is it possible that 
Lowell was ignorant of Thoreau’s attitude toward 
slavery ? of his incarceration for refusal to pay a 
tax, and the reason he gave therefor? of his ad- 
dresses concerning John Brown? It is true that 
Thoreau abhorred politics, and, in his exaggerated 
way, never spared an opportunity to give vent to 
those views which were regarded by his neighbors 
as stamping him an oddity. But to say that he 
looked with contempt on the “august drama of 
destiny” of which his country was the scene, is 
surely erroneous. For not only did he not look with 
contempt on this drama, but he was an actor in it, 
and an actor of great spirit and earnestnesss. Lowell, 
indeed, has given us his clever “ Biglow Papers,” 
and may therefore be said to have been more than a 
mere spectator at that memorable performance ; but 
while he was composing congenial drolleries in the 
cosy solitude of his library, while the North was 
seeking compromise, while many even of the most 
pronounced A bolitionists were playing only thinking 
parts, it was Thoreau, the hermit, the skulker, the 
selfish recluse who had no concern for the sufferings 
of his fellows, who boldly came to the front and 
championed John Brown — John Brown, the crazy 
man who was so foolish as to “lose his life for a 
few niggers.” ‘ What avail all your scholarly ac- 
complishments and learning,” said Thoreau on that 
historic occasion when he addressed the citizens of 
Coneord, “compared with wisdom and manhood? 
To omit his [Brown’s] other behavior, see what a 
work this comparatively unread and unlettered man 
wrote within six weeks! Where is our professor of 
belles-lettres, or of logic and rhetoric, who can write 
so well?” Did this stray shaft lodge in Lowell’s 
library ? 

Lowell further says : “ Thoreau’s shanty life was 
& mere impossibility, as far as his own conception 
of it goes, of an entire independency of mankind,” 
and he goes on to say that his experiment actually 





presupposed all that complicated civilization which 
it practically abjured, and triumphantly points out 
that Thoreau squatted on another man’s land, bor- 
rowed still another man’s axe, and obtained from 
fishhooks, his plow, his hoe. But would Lowell have 
Thoreau purchase his land? That would involve 

in and sale, the transfer of money, the regis- 
tration of deeds, and other incidentals more nearly 
“ presupposing all that complicated civilization” than 
mere squatting. And would Lowell insist that 
Thoreau make his own axe, mix his own mortar, 
bake his own bricks, forge his own plough, and write 
his own library, before he retires to the woods for 
a little contemplation ? It strikes us that the genial 
Lowell is here a little severe on “the adroit and. 
philosophic solitaire.” It is true that the latter wrote 
by far the larger part of his own library, which he 
playfully says consisted of nearly nine hundred 
volumes, over seven hundred of which he wrote him- 
self; but it is manifestly too exacting to demand of 
any reasonable anchorite, no matter how profound 
his abjuration of society, that he should return to 
the condition of Adam, and construct his shanty 
without nails, bricks, axe, or mortar. Possibly 
Lowell would insist on the fig-leaf. Other critics, 
like him, disturbed by Thoreau’s shanty life, insisted 
that he should return to a state of sa’ if he 
would camp out on the pine-clad shore of Walden. 
The axe that he borrowed of Bronson Aleott becomes: 
a formidable weapon in their hands, with which they 
would demolish at a blow the “shanty” and the 
whole fanciful structure of domestic economy and 
idealistic philosophy. Thoreau with an axe is a 
humbug. He should return to the stone age, and 
burrow in the earth like a muskrat; nothing less 
will satisfy the demands of those who would have 
him live up to the very letter of what they conceive 
to be his self-banishment from society. And here 
is how Thoreau, in an anticipative mood, answers 
these cavillers : “It is difficult to begin without bor- 
rowing; but perhaps it is the most generous course 
to permit your fellow-man to have an interest in 
your enterprise.” 

It is natural that this retreat to Walden should 
stand out as the most conspicuous feature of Tho- 
reau’s career. It was something new; the reasons 
he gave for it were novel and stimulating; it threw 
an atmosphere of picturesque romance about a figure 
already sufficiently odd and perplexing. The book 
that he wrote there has an attractive title, and its 
contents are such as to invite many shades of criti- 
cism. Most of the conflicting judgments of Thoreau’s 
life and work may be traced to a false conception of 
the Walden episode. The real purpose of this epi- 
sode, it seems to us, is that Thoreau might have 
leisure and opportunity for his reading, his study of 
nature, his writing, — and a general good time in 
the bargain. “I went into the woods to transact 


some private business,” he writes; and that might 
well end the matter. 
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The chief error of many of Thoreau’s critics is 
that they fail to detect his humor, his fondness for 
extravagance of statement, his h 
accept him literally. Thoreau should be read 
his life as well as through his books. Much that he 
writes is written in the effort at paradox. He is a 
confessed exaggerator. There is about him, on the 
surface, a great deal of charming and innocent 
boasting. But it belongs to the surface only. Under- 
neath, we find the loving friend, the often true phi- 

, the preacher, the moralist, the narrator, 
and, above all and saving all, the humorist. As for 
his writings, some persons have compared them to 
the freshness of an ocean breeze. They are more. 

are like an electric current in a live wire. You 
are liable to be shocked at any moment. But it is 
a stimulating, an inspiring shock. You need not 
read him consecutively, — you need not worry about 
the paradoxes, the i the boasting, the 
self-complacency, the false economy. They may all 
be safely taken for the sake of the tonic that, goes 
with them. But his humor is the essential thing for 
his critics to perceive. No man can be said to be 
a recluse, to be a misanthrope, to be really in earnest 
ee an Nare ee gernnesedh desten Se Semin 
society, who possesses a humor such as Thoreau’s. 
This is his supremely genuine quality, and it is the 
quality in him that makes him most human and most 

ive. Those who do not find this quality in 
him, read his books in vain. 


comes to Thoreau’s books in a sympathetic and 
preciative spirit will leave them:a better man. He 
will hear sermons without dulness, he will hear 





The Reto Books. 


TALES OF A SPORTSMAN-NATURALIST.* 


Success, at all hazards and even by any 
method, is the motto attributed to many who to- 
day dominate the fields of finance and industry. 
The arena of human activity seems, for the 
time, not to be a fair field with no favors. In 





hunting instinct is by no means eradicated by 
the advance of civilization. Since hunt we will 
for the pleasure of it, let us play fair with the 
denizens of field and forest and the finny tribes 
of stream and sea. 

Few men have done as mueh to develop and 
maintain this spirit of fairness to the hunted as 
Professor Charles Frederick Holder, sportsman- 
naturalist and prince of anglers 


His two recent 





rabbit in a corral and watch grey run it 
down, and imagine it sport ; so, too, the hunter may 
at times corral the goat of Santa Catalina in some cor- 
ner and it without trouble with the aid of a 
who is also seeking minimum physical exertion ; but 
the hunter who will go out into the open and climb the 
erags of the big mountains or peaks will, I venture to 
say, in the majority of instances, have hunting and 
that would be considered all sufficient if for 
‘wild goat’ had been substituted the term ‘big-horn.’ 
‘ What’s in a name?’” 

To Mr. Holder is due the credit for the 
*Tun Loe or aSma Anaien. By Charles Fredérick Holder 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ‘ 

Lava ut THE OrzN. Sport with Bod, Gun, Horse, and Hound 
in Southern California. Tius- 
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organization of the famous Tuna Club of Santa | “On nearing the school, the fishes. become more dis- 
Catalina, whose influence has been such that | “ct and the splendid is afforded of large tunas 


nowhere in the world does a higher standard of 
sport prevail than on the famous fishing-grounds 
of Southern California. 

“It was this capture, and the unsportsmanlike condi- 
tions of fishing at the island, which caused me to sug- 
gest the organization of the Tuna Club. The splendid 
fishes of the region, yellowtail, white sea-bass, and 
others, were being slaughtered by the ton. How to 
stop it was the question, and I conceived the idea of 
an appeal to the innate sense of fair play that is found 
among nearly all anglers. I suggested the Tuna Club 
‘for the protection of the game fishes of Southern 
California,’ and a constitution and by-laws that would 
permit the use of lines up to twenty-four thread only 
and light rods, with the condition that every angler 
must land his own fish. Some of the best known 
anglers in the country joined the movement, a club 
without a club house, and I was honored with the 
presidency. The result was remarkable. The example 
of these gentlemen was so potent that hand-line fishing 
was abolished, and I doubt if any hand-lines can be 
found at Santa Catalina to-day. With a rope-like hand- 
line, a twenty-five pound yellowtail can be landed in one 
minute, or possibly two; but with a rod and a thread- 
like line, from a nine to a twenty-one thread, it is a 
matter of fifteen or thirty minutes, and fifty per cent of 
the game escapes.” 

Aside from its incidental but none the less 
potent value as a document on the ethics of 
sport, “The Log of a Sea Angler” is a well- 
spun yarn, or rather a series of yarns, in which 
the author’s angling experiences are reeled off 
in such an entertaining fashion that we instinct- 
ively look up our fishing tackle and plan at 
once for an outing at the shore. The author 
has cast his line in many waters, from Maine to 
Cuba, but more especially off Loggerhead Key 
in Florida, and in the uns ise of 
anglers off Avalon and the adjacent waters of 
Southern California. He is no conventional 
fisherman, but employs all the tackle known to 
the craft, — not only the rod, reel, and line, but 
the spear and grains. Nor is he limited in his 
quest to fish of wide repute; but any denizen 
of the deep whose wariness, strength, or agility 
ean test human patience or endurance is added 
to the list of game fishes. Thus turtles, sharks, 
and rays, and even the devil-fish, are not safe 
when Mr. Holder goes a-fishing. 

The author’s records as a naturalist are both 
interesting and valuable, though an occasional 
statement of fact or inference is open to criti- 
cism, — as, for example, his report that jellyfish 
are the natural food of whalebone whales! In 


the main, keen observation of nature’s secrets, 
and wide experience with the sea and its life, 
are revealed in these angler’s tales, and there is 
an occasional bit of spirited writing as well. 








feet ahead, but suddenly slows down to half-speed. Big 
flying-fishes are speeding away in every direction, a foot 
or more above the water, looking like gigantic 

flies. Now the bait is in the line of march of the school. 
The boatman stands like a statue, his hand on the little 
engine, ready to stop and reverse. Suddenly he whis- 
pers, ‘ Look out, sir!’ his voice hoarse with what should 


nemesis, one or more, is directly behind. Then comes 
the 


that one angler had known in the Virginia fox-hunting 
country long ago.” 


The other new book by Mr. Holder, « Life 
in the Open,” is in the main, as its sub-title 
suggests, a record of sport with rod, gun, horse, 
and hound, in Southern California, — a spirited 
account of the hunt for hare, wolf, lynx, and fox 
in the foot-hills of the Sierra Madre, and of the 
deer, bighorn, and mountain lion amid the 
and precipices of the Southern Sierras. i 
most of the chapters tell of the author’s personal 
experience in the sport, we search in vain for it 
in the chapter on the mountain lion. The cur- 
taim rises revealing the stage, the magnificent 
panorama of forest, mountain, and sea, but 
alas! where is Hamlet? Indeed, the whole book 
is an enthusiastic panegyric of this summer- 
land, this Italy of America, with a few inci- 
dental remarks about the fine sport to be had 
amidst beautiful scenery in a matchless climate. 
But after all, what matters it, if the lion was not 
found? The search for him, however, was a 
round of delights. 

A number of pages are devoted to the varied 
sport which the angler finds with tuna, black 
sea-bass, and yellowtail, with deep-sea trolling 
and still-angling off the shores of Southern 
California and its adjacent islands, and with the 
trout of the clear mountain streams of the Coast 


famous Santa Catalina Island. Not all of the 
subjects are pertinent to the professed theme of 
the book, ip replaces yx a oagala Pe 
en} t of its pages, and setting 
Salspiaittts to sik itnguiats appreciation of the 
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attractions of our American le — 
charm of the work lies in its 

enthusiastic appreciation of maablice @ tite of 
the possibilities of enjoyment of nature, even 
though one go a-hunting or a-fishing. It would 
make a good document for the ubiquitous Cali- 
fornia Promotion Committee. 

CuarLes Atwoop Korolp. 








THE AMERICAN TREE BOOK.* 

Among recent popular publications treating 
of the natural world, Miss Rogers’s “Tree Book” 
takes high rank. It is one of the fruits of efforts 
recently made to bring the literature of popular 
science and nature-study to a sane and solid basis. 
While not an avowed nature-study book, it will 
inevitably supplant in part the less desirable 
literature on that subject, and will materially 
reinforce that which is good. It will be more 
particularly welcomed, however, by those who 
love trees and forests, as well as by those who 
take a purely practical view of their care and” 
preservation. The author comes to her work 
with excellent training, long experience, and, 
above all, a healthy and infectious enthusiasm 
for the subject ; and these qualities are abund- 
antly shown throughout the volume, which gives 
evidence of wide observation and extensive read- 
ing. The style is pleasing and popular, while 
on the whole the work is scientifically accurate. 
The greater part of the book (about 450 
pages) is given to the various groups of native 
and introduced forest trees, which are considered 
in separate chapters. Much valuable informa- 
tion is given, not only concerning identity of 
species, but their habits, distribution, and culti- 
vation as well. A key to the principal families 
of trees, and separate keys for the species in 
each family, will be of assistance even to the in- 
layman ; while the numerous illus- 
trations are well grouped to bring the details of 
each species together. Valuable hints concerning 
the usefulness of various species of trees are 
given in connection with the specific descriptions, 
and this feature will be appreciated especially 
by those who cultivate trees. However, it is 
evident that a mee the book is written 
largely from the standpoint, although 
the author is not without Western experience. 
Thus, those who have seen the solitary cotton- 
wood grow to symmetrical out on 
the wind-swept prairies will scarcely agree that 


° Tux Tree Boox. By tp 3. eee Tlustrated in color, 
etc. New York: Doubleday, Page & 








the “ brittle wood cannot withstand the winds,” 
or that this species is more useful in the city 
than in the open country. Nor will we of the 
West feel like accepting the pleasant words 
which the author bestows upon the Lombardy 
poplar. It should also be noted that the com- 
mendation of the Western catalpa as a tree 
suitable for planting in the West a only 
to the region south of central Iowa. white 
pine, while useful northeastward, is not the best. 
pine for the prairies, both Scotch and Austrian 
pines being more suitable, 'and the latter pre- 
ferable where it can be started under 
protection. The bur-oak should not have been 
singled out as suitable for planting on the prai- 
ries, as several other species of trees are much 
The useful glossary will assist the average 
reader in understanding more technical terms, 
but greater care should have been exercised in 
defining some of these terms. Thus, the term 
pericarp should apply only to the outer walls of 
the ovary; resin is not restricted to the wood 
of conifers ;..stomata are often found on the 
upper side of the leaf, and on twigs; the term 
terete refers not only to cylindrical forms, but 
applies to all elongated forms which are circular 
in cross-section ; and flower-clusters other than 
cymes are flat-topped. Notwithstanding these 
and other minor errors, however, the first part 
of this delightful volume will be of great assist- 
ance to all who have a real desire to learn to 
know trees. 

Part II. is devoted to Forestry ; and this por- 
tion of the work will be especially valuable in 
view of the increasing interest in this subject, 
which will no doubt be further stimulated by 
this book. A great amount of information is 
here presented in clear and concise form. The 
several chapters deal successively with the his- 
tory of forestry in our country ; lumbering pro- 
cesses in the East ; profitable tree-planting ; the 
farmer’s wood-lot ; the ting of trees ; 
the method of multiplication and dispersal ; the 
methods of measuring trees; the pruning of 
trees ; and the enemies of trees. The amateur 
tree-grower will receive many valuable hints and 
directions in these chapters, and the reader who 
seeks general information will find it here in 
attractive form. The chapter on profitable tree- 
gg etre Lowey, rime abet 

Some modifications of the chapter on 
re trees would, however, be necessary 
Sol thu dehen yartions of the eqntinl. West, hase 
a dense shallow root-system endangers the tree 
during both dry winters and summers. 
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Part Lil. is devoted to the discussion of the 
products of the forest. -The uses and methods 
of finishing woods are considered, and the meth- 
ods of wood-preservation, and of the manufacture 
of wood-paper pulp, are des¢fibed. The several 
subjects are treated very happily, but one regrets 
that the author did not more severely condemn 
the evils of the Christmas-tree traffic. 

Part IV., which describes the life of the tree, 
concludes the text of the book. A popular dis- 
eussion of plant physiology is always unsatis- 
factory, and to some extent this is true of the 
part under consideration. The author describes 
the work of the leaves ; the growth of the tree ; 
the fall of the leaves ; and the winter condition 
of trees. Since microscopic structure cannot be 
exactly set forth in a work of this character, it 
follows that much of the discussion of functions 
cannot be clear. This is especially true, in the 
present case, of the functions of the green leaves, 
and of the part played by various cells of the 

rtation of sap and the 
. Neither is it possible to make 
clear the structure of wood, or the changes which 
take place in leaves in the fall. The propriety 
of certain positive statements concerning the 
functions of structures which are not yet well 
understood may be questioned. This is espe- 
true of the statements made concerning 
the functions of lenticels. There is no doubt 
that these structures will transmit gases under 
pressure, but their exact function is by no means 
clear, and positive statements concerning such 
mooted questions are better omitted from popu- 
lar works. 

The Appendix i is also worthy of mention, for 
it contains a great amount of condensed special 
information concerning trees, and will be found 
both interesting and valuable. The mechanical 
appearance of the volume is very satisfactory, 
though a uniform background for each plate 
would have produced a more pleasing effect. 
The minor errors to which attention has been 
called do not materially diminish the value of 
the book, which must prove a source of inspi- 
ration and encouragement to everyone who 
loves and appreciates trees. 

Bounmit SHIEK. 


“ Poems or ITALY,” published at the Grafton Press, 
is a small volume of translations from Signor Carducci, 
made, introduced, and annotated by Mr. M. W. Arms. 
pe Ren PN  meeth seard beh nae bery 
selected from “Odi Basbare,” but none of them paral- 
leled in Mr. Frank Sewall's volume of translations from 
the greatest of living Italians. 





GARDEN BLOOMS AND WAYS.* 

It has long been an article of faith with the 
present reviewer, that if a gardener or a garden- 
lover could not be named Adam he must be 
called John. Nor is the reason for this fancy 
far toseek. Of late, it is true that many women 
have entered the lists of that delightful tourna- 
ment in which the rival claims of plants and 
plantings are jousted for; but the great old. 
garden-books maliten ty Ce Geeks ane 4 
“the grand old gardener and his wife” 
nearly all written by men called John, a 
Gerarde, John Parkinson, John Ray, John 
Evelyn, John Tradescant, and all that goodly 
fellowship. It is with much satisfaction, there- 
fore, that the author of “The Wild Flowers of 
Selborne ” is found to have a baptismal right in 
the brotherhood, since his book belongs on the 
shelves which theirs have adorned for so many 

. It can have no higher praise, as the 
Reverend John Vaughn could have asked for 
no fairer field for his labors and no higher 
theme for his pen than he found in following 
the footsteps of White of Selborne. The Rev- 
erend Gilbert White,‘as all the world knows, 
and has been glad to know for a century and a, 
third, wrote a most charming chronicle of the 
out-of-door life which flowed like a quiet stream 
about his church and his rectory. For yeans 
we have known (in spirit) the paths 
Wolmer Forest to Wolmer Pond, — down the 
«« hollow lanes ” to Alton and the old Priory by 
Lyth side; we have known the way to the 
beautiful Hanger of beech trees, through which 
the gentle bachelor walked, with his quiet ob- 
servant eyes and his peaceful thoughts ; and we 
have looked on the fields over which the night- 
jars flew in the twilight. It is, therefore, as if 
we were revisiting old scenes and meeting old 
friends when we pore over the delightful pages 
in which Mr. Vaughn tells us of his observa- 
tions in this classic soil. We are glad to know. 
that so many of the ts that Gilbert White. 
knew still haunt the old places and still open 


‘ their blossoms to the Selborne skies. We are 


glad to learn that so many old customs still 
obtain there, and that, even in this day of ad- 
vanced medicine and surgery, people there be 


who still cling to the “ simples” dear to their 


* Tue WILD Flowers or Se.zornz. By John Vaughn, M.A., 
Rector of Droxford and Canon of Winchester. New York: 
John Lane Co. 

ComMON-SENSE GARDENS. By Cornelius. V. V. Sewell. New 
York: The Grafton Press. 

Tux Seasons 1x A Frowen-Garpen. By Louise Shelton. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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the Market Towne of Titchfield, and 
the 


In “ Common-Sense Gardens,” by Mr. Cor- 
nelius V. V. Sewell, we enter a world of far 
leas scholarly interest, but of the practical value 
we need if we would avoid the cruel disappoint- 
ments that so often befall him who plants with 
more zeal than . Two points in this 
excellent and amply illustrated book are worthy 
of especial notice,—— the author’s praises of 
Box, and his pi of enclosed gardens. If 
one has had the good fortune to live with 
of Box older than the Republic ; has inhaled the 
unforgettable odor of this imperial shrub during 
long hot summer days, and has watched its 
mysterious affinities with frost and snow, one 
has learned that no plant can strike its roots so 
déep in the heart, or fill so large a place in the 

. To plant Box, not wholly for our- 
stlves, but for those who shall walk « in faroff 
summers that we shall not see,” this is an act 
of high civic virtue. And as one knows the 
value of Box only by living with it, so no one 
can imagine the delights of an enclosed garden 
who has not owned one. Mr. Sewell demurs at 
the idea of its seclusion as un-American and out 
of sympathy with true democracy. A little 
more reserve, a little more dignity, a little less 
of parade, even of our roses, — surely if these 
much-needed lessons can be taught by a well- 
clipped hedge, a brick wall gadded over by roses, 
ot even by a wire netting overgrown by morn- 
ing-glories, they are doubly worth the 

‘ In “ The Seasons in a Flower Garden,” Miss 
Louise Shelton has given us a practical and 
pleasant garden manual. The directions are 
clearly worded, well grouped, and reasonable — 
a quality not too often to be found among such 
books. The lists omit many important . 
and include others not generally as 
desirable. For a small garden and a young 

, the book will render the real service 

which it was written. 
Sara AnDREW SHAFER. 









TRAVELS BY SEA AND LAND.* 
We are inclined to disagree with those who 


patina ndapeer gy Stanley among the 


ee pe ttre no eS 
it to their books. Nor is this instinct con- 
fined to the records of actual travel. Nowhere 


writer as the author of “ Travels with a Donkey ” 
and “ An Inland Voyage” would not make the 
spirit of travel a minor motive in mankind or 
a minimum literary force in books of travel. 
Nowhere is this spirit more apparent than in 
books dealing with the attempts to find the two 
poles of the earth. The great sums of money, 
the sacrifice of life, the rivalry of the nations, 
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who admits that he has never been within two 
thousand miles of the Antarctic Circle, has had 
the rare fortune “ to possess the personal friend- 
ship of all, or almost all, the living explorers 
and promoters of exploration in the Antarctic 
Regions.” He can, consequently, give a per- 
sonal touch to his summary of Antarctic travel. 
His volume is very complete in its descrip- 
tions of all the efforts that have been made 
to reach the South Pole. We find a good sum- 
mary of the earlier voyages which fell short of 
the Circle ; then we read at great length of the 
noteworthy voyages from the time of Cook, in 
1772, down to our own time, — to the voyages 
of Scott, i, Nordenskjold, Bruce, and 
Charcot. Nearly all of these explorers left 
personal records of their trips ; but many of their 
accounts, especially those between the voyages 
of the “Resolution” in 1772 and the “ Chal- 
lenger” in 1874, are now out of print or are 
difficult to consult. This is notably true of 
Admiral Bellingshausen’s story of his voyage 
and discoveries, made in 1819-21, and hitherto 
accessible only in the Russian and in 
a German translation made in 1902. For these 
reasons, Dr. Mill’s book is a very acceptable 
contribution to the literature of exploration at 
the South Pole. That “ the siege of the South 
Pole has been a spasmodic operation, proceeding 
by magnificent efforts separated by long inter- 
vals of inertness and inattention,” and that each 
fresh expedition had to begin at the beginning, 
acquiring its own experience by repeating the 
errors of its predecessors, is only too evident in 
reading this volume, Dr. Mill, however, is not 

imistic about the ultimate discovery of the 
South Pole. Soon, probably within the first 
quarter of the present century, some explorer, 
the author thinks, will wipe “the reproach of 
Terra Incognita from the surface of our little 
globe.” Our space forbids our making even 
the briefest summary of a book that is intended 
to be a compact handbook, We do not hesi- 
tate to say, however, that Dr. Mill’s book does 
for Antaretic exploration what General A. W. 
Greely’s ‘ Handbook of Arctic Discoveries ” 
does for the history of exploration at the North 
Pole, and that it docs it equally well. 


After the somewhat heavy but wholesome fare 


of Dr. Mill’s volume, one relishes the slighter | 


and more superficial quality of Mr. Richard 
Arthur’s “Ten Thousand Miles in a Yacht.” 
Ten men and a lad left New York in November, 
1904, in the palatial yacht. “ Virginia,” cap- 
tained by Mr. E, C. Benedict; they visited 












anchor in East River ‘ia « Little Old 


see in the future the thick and the prosperous 
plantations that have been There certainly 
Ui bp dovelogheast on the lands ; but on the 
lower Amazon, for some hi of miles, there seems 


little prospect of reclaiming the alluvial flats from the 

gtip of the river. A great deal of this land is sub- 

merged in the high-river season, and if the forest were 
from it the river would eat it up like so much 

salt.” 

Here is a fish story : 

« It was the evening of January 5, about 10 o’clock. 
Bho yoke, spe giging Seana ine pve: o° seerly Siew 
knots an hour and rolling about twenty-five degrees. 
One of the stewards was sitting in the dining room. 
He was dozing and — doubtless of the girl 
he left behind. Dade’. be. wee siromenen Ue some- 


thing © swishing through the open window, over his right 
der close to his face. fore he could open his 


eyes he heard the flop of something weighty on the 
floor beneath the dining-room table, and then, to his 
cmmneomenty he oby He gents raft, Pt a good-sized, 
tail-flapping all-alive-o fish. brother steward was 
immediately summoned, and then nearly the whole 
crew, and the fish was duly measured and weighed. 
The official report made him 2 feet 3 inches long and 
gave him 3} pounds avoirdupois. He certainly made 
a famous leap to get out of the sea into the dining 
room.’ 

One of the best features of the volume is the 
introduction, written by Mr. William M. Ivins. 
Mr. Ivins, who has business interests in Brazil, 
and has made other trips to that country, is 
evidently well informed about the land and the 
people — so well, indeed, that some readers may 
wish that the author and the introductory writer 
had exchanged places. 


Benares has always had a. strangely fasei- 
uating interest. for travellers in India. The 
; there is seen, in all its 


tions of this life, with its three hundred million 











No part of his interesting book is more 


graphic and pi me than the following 
Seeet laut al tho ind festiecin: 
“The most beautiful of all the latter is the Diwali, 


Samak 
strong and well, till Sieny © tents far taney ty 


the river, as if holy Ganga had borrowed the stars from 
heaven, whence she came, to adorn her earthly robes.” 

Havell, in closing his book, says: 
“* No doubt Hinduism will continue to be modi- 


Mr. G. F, Abbott’s book entitled “ Through 
India with the Prince ” covers the whole 





Hyderabad, Benares, Nepal, and finally, cut- 
ting across northern India, after a stop at Simla, 
an departed from the country at Karachi. 
Though we give the route of the royal party, 
we do not wish to imply that Mr. Abbott’s 
book is mainly concerned with the doings and 
receptions that were held in honor 
of the visit of the royal pair. On the contrary, 
it gives but little more than a decent amount 
of attention to the many durbars of the native 
inces, and still less attention to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. As the royal party did not 
remain long at any one place, we need not wonder 
that the author’s are at times rather 
blasé and thin. The Taj Mahal at Agra receives 
: “Tt makes me think of Euclid, 
. The Taj seems to me to need 


the book : “ They [tigers] never attack human 
can obtain a respectable 
, “after all, death is only one of 
the minor tragedies of life.” The want of de- 


. 


the main value of the book, which is found in the 
he is sound 
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in the book are the best we have seen of Indian 
sights for some time. 

“Tt is a curious fact that, notwithstanding 
our boasted nineteenth-century progress in meth- 
ods, discovery, and invention, up to the coming 
of the motor-car man had made absolutely no 
progress since the dawn of history in the trans- 
portation of the individual unit of society.” 
These words, challenging us to a debate, intro- 
duce us to the spirited and enthusiastic account 
of a confirmed automobilist, who, with two 
equally enthusiastic and jolly companions, made 
a motor-car trip through England, thence across 
to Paris by way of Rouen, to Lucerne by way 
of Basle, Switzerland, to Geneva, and then back 
to Paris through Aix-les-Bains. Mr. Winthrop 
E. Scarritt, a former President of the Automo- 
bile Club of America, tells the story of this trip 
very well in his little volume entitled “ Three 
Men in a Motor Car,” although he adds nothing 
to our stock of information about the places he 
visited. The intrinsic value of the book lies in 
the specific information that he gives to other 
automobilists as to how to “do” Europe in a 
motor-car. We learn, for example, that there is 
an automobile bureau in Paris, in London, and 
in Stuttgardt, where an automobilist may have 
every want supplied and every petty foreign 
interference removed. Much of the book, in 
fact nearly one-half, is given to a considera- 
tion of the future automobile, automobile legis- 
lation, good roads, automobile contests, and other 
like subjects dear to the automobilist. After 

ing Mr. Scarritt’s volume, one can readily 
agree with those c ing writers on the auto- 
mobile, C. N. and A. M. Williamson, who write 
the introduction to this book, when they say, 
“It is the deliberate opinion of.all who have 
tried it, that life can offer few more vivid joys 
than a tour in a motor-car through a beautiful 
country.” 

Although Mr. George Milton Fowles, the 
author of the book entitled « Down in Porto 
Rico,” disclaims to write in a spirit of adverse 
criticism, the shadow is more pronounced than 
the light in his summary of observations based 
on a year’s residence in the island. His account, 
moreover, is marked by a strong religious bias. 
He believes that the ultimate regeneration of the 
Porto Ricans must come through the Protestant 
religion. There is, to be sure, some truth in this 
last statement ; but that it is the whole truth is 
not so evident. We believe that the author 
makes a far more important observation when 
he writes : 











“If the people learn to read American literature and 
come to know our ideals of national life, if they are able 
to converse in an i manner with the American 
officials and citizens who reside in Porto Rico, it will not 
be long until this people shall be thoroughly Amesicns." 
For this reason the author believes that E 
instead of Spanish should be the basic language 
used in the schools. other changes that 
are needed, or are being made, the author cites 
the separation of Church and State, the “ rapidly 
rising moral tone of family life,” the increasing 
trade with the United States, the change of senti- 
ment toward manual labor, and the establishment 
of the rights of American citizenship. For those 
who have read but little about Porto Rico, Mr. 
Fowles’s book will give much detailed informa- 
tion concerning the mental, physical, and spirit- 
ual characteristics of the Porto Ricans, and 
about the educational, economic, and political 
conditions of the island. The book also contains 
a sufficient amount of historical background to 
help to explain many of the existing conditions. 

Thoreau once boasted of the treasures he 
found on the barren sands of a desolate creek. 
A similar spirit pervades and animates Mr. J. A. 
Harvie-Brown’s two-volume work ing the 
title “ Travels of a Naturalist in Europe.” The 
region of the author’s trips lies in Norway, and 
in extreme northeastern Russia at 
near the Dvina Delta, and at Petchora, near 
the Arctic Circle. An unusual feature of the 
book is the fact that it recounts the travels of 
the author made’ as long ago as 1871, 1872, 
and 1875. The publication of the author’s 
journal at this late date is but scantily justified 
by “the very antiquity of the relation.” The 
real purpose and value of the book, however, 
lie in the observations of the author and his 
companions on bird and animal life, — obser- 
vations that are minutely correct and scientific, 
and will be of interest to those deeply versed in 
bird and animal lore. Here and there are 
minor observations and reflections on the 
natives and their modes of living. One appen- 
dix is devoted to the Samoyedes of extreme 
northern Russia. An excerpt will illustrate 
the spirit and purpose of the book. The 
naturalists were anxious to find specimens and 
eggs of the Little Stint and the Grey Plover. 
One day, so says the author: “ Seebohm had 
grand success, returning shortly after me, and 
with a triumphant thump laid on the table, first 
a Grey Plover, then a Snow Bunting; . . . 
lastly, and most triumphantly — hurrah ! — five 
Little Stints, long looked for, found at last.” 
Such a spirit of discovery of small things has 
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almost kinship with Columbus's first sight of 
land, Sverdrup’s view of a new land, or Bal- 
boa’s long-wished-for vision of the Pacific. All 
the discoveries and observations made by the 
author have been tabulated and arranged in 
order. The volumes are well printed, and well 
illustrated with colored plates necessary to a 
complete understanding of the text. 

H. E. Cosientz. 








RECENT FICTION.* 

“ The Portreeve” is as a book as any that 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts has thus far written, although 
it does not bring to us the sense of novelty. The 
Dartmoor coloring and the types of rustic character 
which appear in its pages are essentially the same as 
in his previous books, for which reason we are 
unable to discover in the new novel anything but a 
variation upon a well-worn theme. Possibly the 
grip of character is somewhat stronger, the depiction 
ef elemental passion more intense, and the tragic 
plot more inevitably logical. The hero is an agri- 
culturist and petty official of local importance, well 
on the way toward prosperity, who is made little 
more than an outcast by the rancor of a scorned 
woman and eventually a murderer by the desperate 
passions which his unmerited reverses arouse. The 
story is thus sombre enough in outline, but the gloom 
is somewhat relieved by the humors of the subsidiary 
characters, and by the quaint forms of speech that 
the author seems to knew so intimately.‘ Certainly, 
as we have remarked before, Mr. Phillpotts comes 
nearer than anyone else to being the legitimate suc- 
cessor of Mr. Hardy as a rustic realist, and he has 
a considerable measure of the imaginative power 
which can invest a simple passionate complication 
with the severe attributes of high tragedy. 

*Tus Portaesve. By Eden Phillpotts. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 

“Ip Yours Bor Krew!” By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 


New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Tas Sromezrs. By Rex E. Beach. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

ALTON oF Somasco. A Romance of the Great Northwest. By 
Harold Bindjoss. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Tus Kewroceian. A Thrilling Tale of Ohio Life in the Early 
<= By James Ball Naylor. Boston: C. M. Clark Publish- 


Lapy Battm™ore. By Owen Wister. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 

Tas Parvate War. By Louis Joseph Vance. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Tus Mayor or Warwick. By Herbert M. Hopkins. Boston: 
Hoxughton, Mifflin & Co. 





Sona. 
Tus Paivcess O1ea. By Ervin Wardman. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
Tas Genius. By Margaret Potter. New York: Harper & 


Brothers. 

Ranpvask Tur Soncsmira. A Romance of Norumbega. By 
Ottilie A. Liljencrantz. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

A Moror Caz Drvornce. By Louise Closser Hale. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Tus Tavura asout Totwa. By Bertha Runkle. New York: 
The Century Co. 





Joyous romance beckons to us from the pages of 
“Tf Youth But Knew!” To say that this book is 
» and Mrs. Castle is to 


prince who ruled there by grace of his imperial 
brother until the battle of Leipzig put an end to the 


emigré of gentle birth and tragic fortune. 
story throbbing with life, instinct with poetic feel- 
ing, and bearing the stamp of a creative power that 
is closely akin to genius. 

Mr. Rex E. Beach is a young man who got the 


imperious mandate to expose the wrong-doings of 
which he had been a witness. First in a series of 
ine articles, and now in his novel of “The 
Spoilers,” he has told such a tale of corruption and 
the perversion of justice as fairly to startle the 
most apathetic of listeners. That he has used the 
muck-rake to some purpose is clear; for he substan- 
tiates his essential charges with solid testimony of 
a sort that cannot be dismissed with a sneer as the 
invention of a sensationalist. Briefly, the story he 
tells is that a combination of Eastern politicians 
high in office, having for their tools a masterful 
adventurer and a pliant federal judge, conspired to 
get fraudulent possession of the richest claims in 
the camp at Nome, ousting their legitimate owners 
by chicane and corrupt legal process. How the 
conspiracy triumphed, how the wrong was done, 
and how, in the end, very tardily, such justice pre- 
vailed as was still possible after so much irreparable 
mischief, is set forth in this virile novel, which 
grips us by sheer brute strength, and almost makes 
us forget devoid it is of anything like grace or 
delicacy of workmanship. 

It is interesting to compare with Mr. Beach’s 
novel the somewhat similar “ Alton of Somasco,” 
by Mr. Harold Bindloss. Here the scene is British 
Columbia instead of Alaska, and there is no political 
deviltry to impel the action, but otherwise the situa- 
tion is the same, being evolved out of the conflict 
between legitimate settlers and unscrupulous schem- 
ers for the possession of valuable ranching and 
mining es. Mr. Bindloss is a more urbane 
novelist than Mr. Beach, and in his hands the 7 

i to more civilized weapons. He 
ma powers of description and character- 
ization far beyond those as yet developed by the 
author of “The Spoilers.” An admirable novel is 
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the result, and one which introduces us to a territory 
hitherto almost unexploited in fiction. 

“The Kentuckian ” is one of those books which, 
like “Eben Holden” and “David Harum,” seem 
to exist chiefly for the purpose of exploiting the 
fund of humorous anecdote at the command of some 
shrewd and garrulous yokel. Were the book no 
more than this, it would hardly call for mention, 
but we find that by carefully skipping all of Bill 
Kirk’s contributions to the dialogue, we may dis- 
cover a connected narrative of some degree of in- 
terest. It is a narrative of Ohio in the sixties, and 
is concerned with the operations of the Underground 
Railroad and the exploits of a gang of horse thieves. 
The hero is a young man from the other side of the 
river, who becomes the district school teacher, and 
falls in love with the prettiest of his pupils. This 
is not exactly an original invention, but it may be 
allowed to serve once more. 

“Lady Baltimore,” like Mr. Owen Wister’s other 
fiction, is defective on the side of construction, but 
the defect is atoned for by the author’s powers of 
characterization and his narrative charm. In the 
present novel he bids us sojourn for a while in the 
sleepy old town of King’s Port, which is with small 
difficulty identifiable as Charleston, and brings us 
into intimate relations with its denizens. The point 
of view is that of a Northerner, but of one imbued 
with the fullest sympathy for the gracious aspects 
of a civilization that lingers yet in the Old South, 
although not likely to preserve its fragrance for 
many more years. We must make a somewhat 
lengthy quotation for the purpose of illustrating both 
the attitude of the writer and the manner of his 
expression. “This King’s Port, this little city of 
oblivion, held, shut in with its lavender and pressed- 
rose memories, a handful of people who were like 
that great society of the world, the high society of 
distinguished men and women who exist no more, 
but who touched history with a light hand, and left 
their mark upon it in a host of memoirs and letters 
that we read to-day with a starved and homesick 
longing in the midst of our sullen welter of demo- 
cracy. With its silent houses and gardens, its silent 
streets, its silent vistas of the blue water in the sun- 
shine, this beautiful, sad place was winning my heart 
and making it ache. Nowhere else in America 
such charm, such character, such true elegance as 
here—and nowhere else such an overwhelming sense 
. of finality ! — the doom of acivilization founded upon 
acrime. And yet, how much has the ballot done 
for that race? Or, at least, how much has the 
ballot done for the majority of that race? And 
what way was it to meet this problem with the 
sudden sweeping folly of the Fifteenth Amendment ? 
To fling the ‘door of hope’ wide open before those 
within had learned the first steps of how to walk 
safely through it! Ah, if it comes to blame, who 
goes scatheless in this heritage of error?” But we 
must not give the impression that Mr. Wister has 
been writing a sociological tract ; he has, on the 
contrary, given us a very pretty story of the ram- 








bling sort, and rarely bears too heavily upon the 
problems that lie in the back 

“ The Private War,” by Mr. Louis Joseph Vanee, 
is one of those novels that just escape the category 
of “shockers” by virtue of a certain neatness of 
plot and a bare touch of stylistic virtue. More than 
this cannot in conscience be said of the book from 
a literary point of view, but the readers to whom it 
is addressed will probably think even that slight 
element of art superfluous. For it is a book that 
has its being in the interest of excitement and 
nothing else. We begin with a collection of news- 
paper clippings called “The Documents in the 
Case,” and as the story is gradually unfolded, these 
incoherent fragments are seen to slip into their 
proper relations to the ingenious plot. The story 
has.to do with the fortunes of a young American 
woman in London, the widow of an English noble- 
man, caught in the toils of private villainy and di- 
plomatic intrigue. Her old-time lover, the hero, 
hastens from New York in the true spirit of knight- 
errantry to rescue her, and straightway becomes 
entangled in an amazing coil of plots and counter- 
plots. The interest grows more and more breath- 
less, finally eulminating in a triangular naval battle 
between Russian, German, and British warships. 
We do not quite understand how it is all brought 
about, but the narrative is tremendously thrilling, 
which is probably all that its author aimed at. 

A young college professor, at first described as 
“verging upon the sixth lustrum of his age” (a vile 
phrase), and afterwards said to be about thirty 
years old, leaves his position in the University of 
California, and obtains a temporary appointment in 
an Eastern college. The new scene of his labors is 
Warwick, which is easily identifiable as Hartford, 
Connecticut. There he becomes acquainted with “a 
swell official of the church,” otherwise the bishop 
(who is the real power behind the collegiate throne), 
and, what is more important, with the bishop’s 
daughter, He also becomes acquainted with a poli- 
tician of the demagogic type, who was formerly an 
employe of the local traction company, and is now 
a candidate for the mayoralty of the city. Hence 
the book in which Mr. Herbert M. Hopkins has 
told of these matters is entitled “The Mayor of 
Warwick.” After the pace of the narrative is fairly 
set, it transpires that the bishop’s daughter has been 
secretly married to the demagogue for two years. 
But before this fact comes to the professor’s knowl- 
edge he has fallen in love with the young woman, 
and she has become somewhat interested in him, 
having long since repented of her rash marriage. 
Here is a pretty complication, which is supposed to 
be finally disentangled by the cheap and convenient 
expedient of an action for divorcee. The author, 
we understand, is charged with having made “copy” 
out of persons and incidents well-known in Hart- 
ford, which may readily be believed by anyone who 
recalls the unblushing fashion in which, in a pre- 
vious novel, he used (and perverted) the materials 
of his observation of university life in California. 














hand, he will sit down to his desk and write you as 
pretty a story as you could wish to read in an idle 
hour, and when the wartrumpet sounds, he will 
cally forth wnt he to in the dst: of the eoriamnage 
collecting observations for a graphic portrayal of 
the scene of carnage. It is this dual activity that 
now gives us “ Lucy of the Stars” as a successor to 
“With Kuroki in Manchuria.” We like Mr. 
Palmer's portrait of the i Lucy, as we liked 
his portrait of the real Kuroki, but we object most 
strenuously to the fate that he has bestowed upon 
her. It is true that Carniston is a weak creature, 
undeserving of her love, since he rejects it to become 
a mere fortune-hunter, but the story is nevertheless 
progressing toward a chastened romantic reconcili- 
ation between the two, when he abruptly abandons 
her for the second time, and elects to marry the 
American heiress. We also object to the wanton 
killing, in a railway accident, of the American poli- 
tician who loves the aforesaid heiress, both because 
his is the most sympathetic masculine figure in the 
novel, and because the heiress does not deserve so 
cruel a blow. Sinee the story itself is so unsatis- 
factorily managed, about all that is left for our 
enjoyment is Lucy herself, but she has our unquali- 
fied allegiance from first to last. The story is more 
than worth reading for her sake, even if its outcome 
does rudely shock our romantic sensibilities. 

What will the novelist do when Southwestern 
Europe becomes frank and obvious, like unto the 
rest of the tourist-ridden Continent, and it is no 
longer possible to carve out a m ious Zenda or 
Graustark from its recesses? We have had much 
joy im these imaginary principalities since the 
fashion of exploiting them began with Mr. Hope’s 
“ Prisoner,” and Crevonia, the latest of them to 

as a candidate for our favor, is quite as inter- 
esting as the others. Mr. Ervin Wardman is the 
inventor, or discoverer, or patentee, of this latest 
addition to romantic geography, and “ The Princess 
Olga” is the name given to his chronicle. The hero 
is an American, a mining engineer, and a very 
Napoleon of his profession. He proves — 
adept in executive ability, strategy and “bluff,” and 
we are serenely confident from the start that he will 
succeed in whatever he sets out to accomplish. 
Since one of these objects is to win the Princess 
Olga, we care little for the trifling fact that she is 
the avowed opponent of his plans, even going so far 
as to shoot him at a certain critical juncture. Of 
course she succumbs in the end, resigns her kingdom 
to the bankers, and prepares to share the hero’s life 
in the new world. The story is compact of in- 
trigue, adventure, and general nervous excitement ; 
it is a capital production of its sort, and the most 
jaded novel- reader will not fall asleep while read- 
ing it. 

“The Genius,” a novel which portrays the life 
and death of a great musician, opens unhappily with 











ps 
enn As a study of the artistic 
t, based to a certain extent upon the life 


Symphony, and ends with the self-destruction of 
the protagonist. ing concerned with the life 
musical, the writer has much to say about music, 
and her opinions range all the way from those which 
reveal a genuine a iation of musical beauty to 
those which show nothing but blindness of vision. 
The latter part of this statement must be justified 
by a quotation, and here it is. The subject of the 
comment is Mozart, and we are told of “ the simple, 
wearisome, weakly-flowing syrup of obviousness, 
which constitutes the secret of that master’s popu- 
larity.” With these amazing words are we directed 
to the very Holy of Holies of the musician’s place 
of worship! Arnold’s description of Shelley as an 
“ineffectual angel” becomes by comparison a pro- 
found critical pronouncement. 

The | settlement of Norumbega is the 
scene of “ Randvar the ith,” the latest of the 
Norse romances of Miss Liljencrantz. The time is 
that of the Norman Conquest, and the scene is pre- 
sumably the present Rhode Island, for the old En- 
glish mill at Newport is reinvested with its legendary 
attribution of Norse origin, and made to serve as a 
home for the hero. This minstrel-hero is a King’s 
son who lives a sort of hermit existence until he is 
drawn into the train of the chieftain of Norumbega. 
In his subsequent relation to Jarl Helvin, his part 
is that of a David to his master’s Saul, for the Jarl 
has accessions of madness, and only the minstrel’s 
songs can soothe him. Randvar is like David in 
another respect also, for he has a keen eye for the 
beauty of woman, and it is for the sake of the fair 
but haughty Brynhild, Helvin’s sister, that he de- 
serts solitude for the life of the court. It is needless 
to say that his passion is finally rewarded, and that 
Brynhild’s pride dissolves in tenderness. It is a 
pretty story that Miss Liljencrantz has told, and has 
many elements of popularity. It exemplifies, of 
course, the artificial romantic convention, but only 

a pedant would find fault with it on that score. 

“A Motor Car Divorce,” by Miss Louise Closser 
Hale, tells the story of a tour in Italy, undertaken 
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by a married pair of ten years’ conjugal experience, 
who make an amicable agreement to separate, and 
plan the journey as a probable means of supplying 
a colorable showing of grievances. The idea of the 
divorce is the wife’s alone, but the husband gives his 

uiescence with suspicious cheerfulness. Of course 
we know that nothing of the sort will ever happen, 
but the situation lends itself to enough effective light 
comedy to make an entertaining story. The chief 
ingredients thereof are modern slang, trivial humor, 
frothy sentiment, and pickings of guide-book infor- 
mation. 

From the romance of sixteenth-century France to 
the realism of modern New York is a long step, 
but Miss Runkle has taken it in giving us “The 
Truth about Tolna,” as a successor to “The Helmet 
of Navarre.” At first, it seems that she has at least 
provided us with a romantic hero, for Tolna is an 
operatic singer with long hair and a soulful voice, 
whose tenor notes touch to rapture many calloused 
(feminine) souls in the metropolitan purgatory. He 
is presented to us, moreover, as a patriotic Hungarian, 
burning with love for his oppressed country, and 
standing proudly aloof from the petty preoccupations 
of everyday humanity. But alas for our delusions! 
He is not a Hungarian at all, but a native of New 
York, and the patriotic-poetic business is merely a 
scheme of his unscrupulous manager. He has a 
marvellous voice but a commonplace individuality, 
and his natural speech is the debased dialect of 
modern society and the modern newspaper. His 
New York engagement results in a renewal of 
relations with a sweetheart of his childhood, and a 
love-match is the natural consequence. Another 
love-match is arranged between the unscrupulous 
manager already mentioned and a capricious heiress, 
and the two affairs are delayed in their consumma- 
tion until the narrative has been spun out to the 
requisite length. This frothy story is moderately 
entertaining, but is not to be taken seriously from 
any point of view. Wipt14m Morton Payne. 








NOTES. 


“The Sphinx’s Lawyer” is the title of a new novel 
by Frank Danby which the Frederick A. Stokes Co. will 
publish this month. 

Mr. Henry Frowde publishes an edition, with preface, 
notes, and glossary, of “ Pierce the Ploughmans Crede,” 
edited by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat. 

The publication of Dr. George Brandes’s Reminis- 
cences, which were to have been issued this month, has 
been postponed until the early autumn. 

“Dante Gabriel Rossetti,” by Mr. H. W. Singer, is 
the latest edition to the « Langham Series of Art Mono- 
graphs,” imported by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Smithsonian Report for 1904 has for its chief 
feature a “History of American Geology,” by Mr. 
George P. Merrill, with many portraits and other illus- 
trations, and an appended biographical dictionary of 
American geologists. 











The first five books of Cesar’s “Gallic War,” edited 
by Professor H.-W. Johnston and Mr. F. W. Sanford, 
form a new volume in the “ Students’ Series of Latin 
Classics,” published by Messrs. B. H. Sanborn & Co. 

The Mimes of Herodas, recovered fourteen years ago 
from an Egyptian tomb, have been translated into pleas- 
ingly idiomatic English verse by Mr. Hugo Sharpley, 
and published by Mr. David Nutt under the title, «A 
Realist of the Zgean.” 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce that they have 
taken the agency for the United States for the publica- 
tions of the University Press (the Pitt Press) of Cam- 
bridge, England, and from the first of. next month will 
be prepared to fill orders for these. 

A volume of “Studies in Modern German Litera- 
ture,” by Dr. Otto Heller, is published by Messrs. Ginn 
& Co. It is devoted chiefly to a consideration of Messrs. 
Hauptmann and Sudermann, but includes also a chapter 
on the women writers of recent years. 

Mr. Frederick Strange Kolle has made, and the Graf- 
ton Press has published, a blank-verse translation of 
Ochlenschliiger’s beautiful romantic tragedy of “ Axel 
and Valberg,” a poem which needs only to be read to be 
loved. Both the Danish and the German forms of the 
work appear to have been used by the translator. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have begun the pub- 
lication of a “ pocket edition ” of Sir George Meredith’s 
books, to be completed in sixteen volumes. “ Richard 
Feverel,” “ Diana of the Crossways,” “ Vittoria,” and 
“ Sandra Belloni” are the volumes which begin the series. 
They are engaging and companionable little books. 

« Patriotism and the New Internationalism,” by Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead, is published by Messrs. Ginn & Co. 
for the International Union. It is a stout pamphlet, 
containing four essays devoted to the inculcation of true 
ideals as distinguished from sham ones, and concluding 
with some suggestions for school exercises that will be 
found of the highest helpfulness. 

« The Miracles of Our Lady Saint Mary,” translated 
by Miss Evelyn Underhill, is a recent publication of 
Messrs E. P. Dutton & Co. These “ fairy tales of medi- 
wval Catholicism ” are translated from various sources, 
and, of course, offer only a selection from the entire 
eycle, which would fill many such volumes as this. 
Miss Underhill’s translation gives us an exquisite 
piece of literary workmanship, and the publishers have 
put it into a form delightful to the sense. 

In the absence of an autobiography of Henrik Ibsen, 
of which nothing definite appears to be known, the most 
authentic account of his life and work is that of his fel- 
low-countryman Henrik Jeger, for which Ibsen himself 
supplied material. A translation of this work by Mr. _ 
William Morton Payne was published in this country 
some years ago by Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co.; and 
this work now appears with additional matter by the 
translator bringing the biographical and critical account 
practically down to date. ; : 

Some acceptable additions to the “Caxton Thin 
Paper Classics,” imported by the Messrs. Scribner, have 
recently been made. Most acceptable of all, perhaps, 
is the three-volume edition of Byron, classified under the 
heads of “Longer Poems,” “Shorter Poems,” and 
“Satires and Dramas.” Other new volumes in this 
series give us Addison’s “ Essays” and Lamb's “ Let- 
ters”; while in the “Pocket Classics,” of nearly the 
same form, we have “The Sacred Poems of Henry 
Vaughan,” and Keble’s “ Lyra Innocentium.” 
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ONE HUNDRED NOVELS FOR SUMMER 
READING. 


A DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE TO THE SEASON'S 
BEST FICTION. 





Atexarper, Euzawon. The Lady of the Well. Longmans, 
Green, & Co. $1.50. 
A tale of love and adventure in Sonthern Europe during 
the Middle Ages. 
Anprews, Mary RayrMonp SHIPMAN. 
Illustrated. Charles sSons. $1.50. 


on a camping tour in the woods. 
Bacuetiarn, Invinc. Silas Strong: Emperor of the Woods. 
With frontispiece. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Silas Strong, a humorous philosopher of the Adirondacks, 
the patient woman he has silently wooed for many years, and 
the two motheriess children to whom he is guardian, are the 
principal characters. 

Bausie-Saunpers, Marcarer. Saints in Society. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50. 

A story of the effect upon a young printer and his wife of 
sudden accession to wealth, title, and social success. In their 
changed circumstances each meets a “ kindred soul,’’ and the 
perilous relations of the four characters result in an entangle- 


ment of plot. 
:Breakers Ahead. J. B. Lippincott 


Barnsour, A. MAYNARD. 
Co. $1.50. 

An American story of to-day, the central figure of which is 

a man of force and cleverness but selfish and strong-willed 
Barwes-Growpy, Maser. Hazel of Heatherland. Baker & 
Taylor Co. $1.50. 

A simple romantic story of a girl who grows up in the 
narrow but charming environment of English rural life 
among people of striking individuality. 

a ,Rex B. The Spoilers. Illustrated. Harper & Brothers. 
te. 

The plot turns on a gigantic conspiracy to dispossess the 
original claimants of the Northern gold-fields of their rich 
mining properties. 

Bets, Lawzaw. Carolina Lee. [Illustrated in color. L. C. Page 
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of the American Civil War. General Lee is a lead- 
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land family and Se eee 
discovery of what the source of his wealth had been. 


— The Court of Love. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
35. 


The heroine of this little comedy is a lovely girl, and it is 
her peculiar whims and fancies that lead to the curious entan- 
glements which concern all the characters. 









Brown, Kennets. Sirocco. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.50. 
Describes the adventures of a young American trader while 

engaged in rescuing an English girl from the harem of the 

Sultan of Sirocco. 

Brown, Vincent. The Sacred Cup. G. P. Putmam’s Sons. $1.50. 

The story of a mature woman, refined, strong, and good, 

confronted with the fact that the man whom she is engaged 
to marry has been guilty of a shameful sin. 

Burorss, Getetr. A Little Sister of Destiny. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


seeks 
out and befriends people in various walks of life whick she 
herself enters in disguise. 
CastLs, Aowss and Eczrton. If Youth But Knew. Illustrated. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
A romantic tale of old days, by the authors of “ The Prideof 
Jennico,” “ Sweet Kitty ” and other popular books. 


“A humorous story of how a clubman got a wife by looking 
for an ideal. 
Cuarin, Anna Atice. Hearts and Creeds: A Romance of 


an intimate study of the social and political life of Quebec. 
Cuensy, Warren. Tite Challenge. Illustrated. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $1.50. 


A story of Alaska, when it was a Russian possession. The 
scene is laid at one of the trading posts of a great far com- 
pany, the characters being Russians in the company’s employ. 

Cooks, Jans Grosvenor. The Ancient Miracle. Illustrated. 


comedies tragedies of commuter 
life, by the author of “Little Stories of Courtship” and 
“ Little Stories of Married Life.” 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The heroine is an English girl whose brother has joined 
the rebel army of the Duke of Monmouth. Her adventurous 
love affair with an officer in the King’s army supplies the plot. 

Farrer, Reoinatp J. The House of Shadows. Longmans, 
Green, & Co. $1.50. 
Astory of modern English life with a background of social 


‘The life of the rich and idle social set of Boston is here 
depicted. The chief character is a wealthy young man whose 
reputation is ruined by an accusation of cheating at cards. 

Grant, Roserr. The Law Breakers. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25. 

A collection of seven short stories, including besides the 
title story the following: “ St. George and the Dragon,” “ An 
Exchange of ” The Romance of a Soul,” “ Against 
his Judgment,”’ “ A Surrender,” and “ Across the Way.” 

Green, ANNA KATHARINE. a in the Alcove. Illus- 
5. 


A 
Baby” and other novels. 
young girl to prove the innocence of her lover, accused of an 
atrocious murder. 


Harms, T. Juewxmrs. The Voyage of the Arrow. Illustrated. 


China seas, its adventures and perils, including its capture by 
pirates, as set down by its chief mate. 


Harrapen, Beatrice. The Scholar's Daughter. With frontis- 


day. Herbert B. Turner & Co. $1.50. 
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Hewry,O. The Four Million. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1. 
The “four million” are the inhabitants of Manhattan 
Island, whom Mr. Henry depicts with his usual keen humor 
and eye for character. 
Houianpd, Rupert Sarcent. The Count at Harvard. L. C. 
Page & Co. $1.50. 

An account of the adventures of a young gentleman of 
fashion at Harvard University, “phe Count” is not a for- 
eigner, but is the nickname of one of the principal characters 
in the book. 

Horains, Hersert M. The Mayor of Warwick. With frontis- 
piece in color. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

A story of present-day political and college life in an up- 
to-date New England college town — said to be Hartford. 
= y WuusaM J. The Clammer. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

25. 

A simple little love story, told with much distinction of 
style, of a witty recluse who loves to dig his own clams. 

Hourtren, Berriwa von. Pam Decides. Illustrated. Dodd, Mead 
&Co. $1.50. 


nating heroine h 

bohemian set of London and her life in Ireland. 
Lancastzr, G. B. The Spur; or, The Bondage of Kin Severne. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

The story of Kin Severne, New Zealand sheep shearer and 
man of genius, who sold his future to another man to get a 
chance to prove himself. 

Lanz, Exrtyorn Macartney. All for the Love ofa Lady. Illus- 
trated. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

The story of a lady who lived in Scotland in the days when 
Charles was King of England. The lady has three worthy 
lovers — one a man and the others twe little boys. 

Les, JenNetTs. Uncle William, the Man that Was Shif’less. 
With frontispiece. Century Co. $1. 

Uncle William is an old Nova Scotia fisherman into whose 
retired life comes a New York artist. The scene shifts from 
Uncle William’s lonely home on a rocky coast to New York, 
whither Uncle William goes on learning of the illness of his 


A romantic story of the Southwest in the days when the 
buffalo roamed the plains, when the Indian council fires still 
smoked, and the cowboy’s life was one of continuous hazard. 


LiwsencRantz, OrTitiz A. Randvar the Songsmith: A Romance 
of Wevaghhegn. With frontispiece in color. Harper & Bro- 
thers. $1.50. 


A romance of the time of the Norsemen in America, based 
on the legends clustering around the old tower at Newport. 
The hero of the tale is a “songsmith” by nature, with the 
soul of a poet and the courage of a true and stalwart man. 

Lixcoty, Joseru C. Mr. Pratt. A. 8S. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 

The hero is a modest clam digger who endeavors to ini- 
tiate two Wall Street brokers and their valet into the myster- 
ies of the “ natural life.” 

Lioyvp, Newson. Six Stars. Illustrated. Charlies Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

ae ee ee ee The 
quaint and amusingly shrewd characters, their lives, their 
jokes, and their romances make up the story. 

Lone, Jonn Luruer. The Way of the Gods. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

A new story of Japanese life, by the author of “‘ Madame 
Butterfly,” etc. 

Lornmer,Grorce Horace. The False Gods. [lustrated. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

a ae 
the adventures of an newspaper reporter 
halls of a Society of 


Loussock, Basu. Jack Derringer: A Tale of Deep Water. B. P. 


trip around the Cape and later with the South Seas. 
— The Quickening. MDlustrated. Bobbs-Merrill 
The title refers to the awakening of a young 
Southerner. The scene is laid in the mountains of Tennessee. 
MoCagrny, Justis Huntiy. The Flower of France. Harper & 
Brothers. 


$1.50. 

This is the story of Joan of Arc, charmingly retold. The 
Maid of France is represented not as the mailed warrior or 
half-mad fanatic, but as a simple peasant-girl, fresh and 
strong and sweet. 








McCurcuson, Georce Barr. Cowardice Court. Illustrated in 
color. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 
A tale of love and adventure in the Adirondack Mountains, 
by the author of “ Graustark,”’ “ Nedra,” etc. 
MACDONALD, RonALD. The Sea Maid. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 
After the opening chapter in rural England, the story 
shifts to a treasure ship, and later to an island in the Pacific. 
An English lord and the half-wild but adorable daughter of a 
castaway English bishop and his prim wife are the leading 
characters. 
MoclIvor, Attan. The Mechanic: A Romance of Steel and Oil. 
New York: William Ritchie. $1.50. 


Macpnalt, ANDREW. The Vine of Sibmah. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
The adventures of a valiant soldier who, after the Restora- 
tion, went seeking a certain winsome woman. Puritan di- 
vines and pirates, Jesuits and Quakers, soldiers and savages 
make up the 
Marcumont, ArtHur W. By Wit of Woman. Illustrated in 
RD. 


unjustly accused of murder in connection with a plot to restore 
the ancient Hungarian monarchy; and there she meets with 
many adventures. 

Miuis, Wermer Jay. The Ghosts of their Ancestors. Illus- 
trated in color, etc. Fox, Duffield & Co. $1.25. 


of 
Mrrone.y, Dr. 8. WEIR. A Diplomatic Adventure. With fron- 
tispiece. Century Co. $1. 

The scene is laid in Paris at the time of the Civil War in 
America. The characters include a pretty woman who seeks 
the protection of a strange gentleman's cab, three Frenchmen, 
and a couple of clever young Americans in their country’s 
service. 

Mors, — RET. The Spirit of the Pines. Houghton, Mifflin 


— 
little tragedy enacted amid the fragrance of piney woods 
end billbane Is How Mamachive ishere tent. It is a love story, 


& Shepard Co. 
The re eens” Clie” tdaine tome penne aie! 
found at a New Zngland wilderness half-way house, known 
as “‘Tim’s place,” into a beautiful and cultivated young 


England, France, 
is involved in the maze of incident, plot, and counterplot 
carried. 
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Punsirs, Hewrny Wattace. Red Saunders’ Pets, and Other 
Critters. Illustrated. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.25. 

A new set of humorous tales of the pets and other critters 
whom Red Saunders and his crowd were wont to adopt from 
time to time. 

Panirs, He~rny Wattace. Mr. Scraggs. Illustrated. Grafton 
Press. $1.25. 

A new story of Western life by the author of “ Red Saun- 
ders.” Mr. Scraggs is an adventurous individual, whose 
mournful appearance belies his jovial disposition. 

Potzock, Franx L. The Treasure Trail. With frontispiece. 
L. C. Page & Co. $1.25. 

The story deals with the search for gold bullion, originally 
stolen from the Boer government in Pretoria, and stored in a 
steamer sunk somewhere in the Mozambique Channel. Two 
different search parties are endeavoring to secure the treasure. 

Poois, Exnest. The Voice of the Street. Illustrated. A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. $1.50. 

The scene is New York, and the principal character is a 
young man of obscure birth and wayward tendencies who 
comes into prominence through his wonderful voice. 

Poweit, Frances. The Prisoner of Ornith Farm. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

Rescued from an open boat in which she has drifted to sea 
off the New England coast, the young heroine has a remark- 
able series of adventures at Ornith Farm, whither she is taken 
by her abductor. 


Preston, Sipwey. Common Ground. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 
The journal of a gentle bachelor who, in pursuit of happi- 
ness, retires to a small farm and to the cares of agriculture 
and of raising chickens. Thechickens wander into the prem- 
ises of a neighbor, also from the city, and the idyll begins. 


trying to climb it make interesting reading. 
Rickert, Epira. Folly. With frontispiece in color. Baker & 
Taylor Co. $1.50. 

The heroine is a charming, high-spirited woman of the 
artistic temperament, who marries a man more because he 
loves her than that she loves him, and so leaves the door 
open for temptation in the form of “the other man.” 

Roszrtson, Harrison. The Pink Typhoon. With frontispiece. 
Charlies Scribner’s Sons. $1. 

The scene is a city in the Southwest, and the various ex- 
cursions made about the neighborhood by a bachelor judge in 
his automobile, “ The Pink Typhoon,” form the basis for the 
story. 

Root, Epwarp Crary. Huntington, Jr. Mlustrated in color. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

The hero of this “ romance of today” is a young man 
who throws himself into the independent reform movement 
in politics. 

Ryan, Manan Exits. For the Soul of Rafael. Illustrated. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

A picturesque romance of Old California. The characters 
are all of the fine aristocratic Spanish type, at a period when 
Americans were regarded as godless invaders. 

Seg Seer The District Attorney. Little, Brown, & Co. 

i. 

A story dealing with political and financial life in America 
at the present time. The principal characters are a great 
captain of finance and his son, who play at cross purposes 
throughout. 

Saurus, Epear. Vanity Square. J. B. Lippincott Co. \. 

A story of love and mystery, centering about the sudden 
disappearance of the wife and child of a rich young clubman. 

Scorr, Joun Rep. oe See S Se Sp ee. Tilus- 


ceunplianted love ttaden of thao Poouomae Dahan of Veleria ond 
a young American officer. 

Seaweit, Motzy E.uiorr. The Chateau of Montplaisir. [lus- 
trated. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50, 

A humorous tale of a young French nobleman, a wealthy 
soap-manufacturer who longs for a title, and the daughter of 
the latter. 

Ss. Arne Dovetas. The Shadow of Life. Century Co. 

SO. 

A tale of love and spiritual struggle, by the author of “ The 
Confounding of Camelia,” “ Paths of Judgment,” and other 
popular novels. 





Secxmx, Emmy. The Stigma: 
B. Turner & Co. $1.50. 

A story of life to-day in a small Southern town. The prin- 
cipal characters are white Southerners, but the background 
of the picture is the negro. 

Sinciam, Urpron. The Jungle. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

A realistic novel of the sordid working and living condi- 
tions in the stock yards district of Chicago. 

Srevenson, Burton. The Girl with the Blue Sailor. [lustrated. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The scene opens with the hero’s trip to the Catskills for 
rest, and the story has mainly to do with his vacation and 
the love story that grows out of it. Later the scene shifts to 
New York. 

Srrincer, Artuur. The Wire-Tappers. 
Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

The hero, an electrical inventor, and the heroine, a beau- 
Hepa ye any me pene remy ag St i ogg 

by wire-tapping to beat a pool-room in New York City. The 
efforts of the girl to uplift the man she loves and to extricate 
him and herself from evil associations make up the story. 

Srurcis, Howarp Overinc. All That Was Possible. With 
frontispiece in color. G.P.Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

A story that fulfills its title by showing the hopeless pathos 
that is inevitable when social conventionality bars the return 
to honorable living. 

Tayior, C. Bryson. Nicanor: Teller of Tales. Illustrated in 
color. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

Nicanor, the story-teller, was the son of a wood-cutter who 
lived in Britain when the island was ruled by the Romans. 
The charm of his voice wins for him the love of two women, 
one a slave, the other the daughter of a Roman lord. Of 
these two, and of Nicanor’s life and deeds, is the story. 

Tuurston, Lucy Meacnam. Called tothe Field. Little, Brown, 
& Co. $1.50. 

The heroine, who tells the story, is a young Virginia girl 
just married, dwelling at her country home, rich and happy, 
when the Civil War bursts upon her and changes the current 
of her life. 

Tr:ton, Dwient. The Golden Greyhound. Illustrated. Loth- 
rop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 

An up-to-date story of love and mystery, with wireless 
telegraphy and all the modern improvements. The events 
nearly all take place on a big Atlantic liner. 

Tynan, Katuartne. Dick Pentreath. Illustrated. A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $1.25. 

A quiet, old-fashioned story of country life in Essex, Eng- 
land. The hero is a lovable but ineffectual young fellow, who 
Sonaneny adie, but comep @ueaih emantaiein, 

Vance, Louis Joseru. The Private War. Illustrated. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50. 

Describes the struggle between a rich young American 
and a German attaché in London for the hand of a beautiful 
American woman. The story ends in a terrific battle between 
torpedo boats in the North Sea. 

Van Vorst, Marte. The Sin of George Warrener. Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 

A study of life and manners among people in a suburban 

town, by the author of “Amanda of the Mill.” 


Warp, A. B. The Sage Brush Parson. Little, Brown, & Co. 
$1.50. 


A Tale of the South. Herbert 


Illustrated. Little, 


A western story, depicting the unconventional life in the 
sage brush wastes of Nevada. The hero, Clement Vaughan, is 
an Englishman, filled with a great enthusiasm for saving 
souls, who works zealously among the rough miners of a 
little Nevada town. 

Warp, Mas. Humpuny. Fenwick’s Career. Illustrated. Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50. 

The hero is a young English artist who leaves his wife and 
child in Westmoreland, and comes up to London to study. 
Here he falls in love with a young married woman, and the 
resulting complications make up the story. 

Warpman, Ervin. The Princess Olga. Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50. 

A tale of adventure, describing the experiences of a young 


“ Our Town ” is an amusing and individual little village in 
Kansas, as you will see it in your tour personally conducted by 
the editor of a local paper, who introduces you to the show 
characters and whispers in your ear their humorous or 
pathetic life stories. 
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Wruiiamson, C.N. and A.M. Lady Betty across the Water. 
Illustrated in color. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

An Anglo-American romance in the form of a diary of a 
bright, vivacious English girl who comes to America under 
the chaperonage of a leader of the “400” in New York and 
Newport. 

Wintiz, Haroup. The Cleansing of the Lords. John Lane Co. 
$1.50. 

A story of English politics, and English men and women 
who move in the inner circles of public affairs. The Prime 
Minister is a leading character. 

Wister, Owen. Lady Baltimore. Illustrated. 
$1.50. 

From the plains and cowboys of “The Virginian” Mr. 
Wister has turned in this new book to a historic city, with 
present-day youths and maidens of a highly civilized sort as 
the characters. 

Wricat, Manet Oscoop. The Garden, You andI. Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 

“The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,” published anony- 
mously a few years ago, has been acknowledged by Mrs. 
Wright, and in this new story she returns to the scence of 
the previous book. ’ 

Wricnut, Mary Tappan. The Tower. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

A love story, and a picture of life in a college community 
taken from the faculty instead of the student side. 


Macmillan Co. 








LIsT OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 150 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1 since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

Recollections of Thirteen Presidents. By John 8. Wise. 
With portraits, large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 284. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $2.50 net. 

The Life of a Star. By Clara Morris. 12mo, pp. 363. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. $1.50 net. 

A Friend of Marie Antoinette (Lady Atkyns). Trans. from 
the French of Frédéric Barbey; with a Preface by Victorien 
Sardou. With portraits, large 8vo, uncut, pp. 252. E. P. 
Dutton &Co. $8. net. 

Herbert Spencer. By J. Arthur Thomson, M.A. With pho- 
togravure portrait, 12mo, gilt top, pp. 284. “* English Men of 
Science.” E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. net. 

Walter Pater. By A. C. Benson. 1i2mo, gilt top, pp. 226. 
“ English Men of Letters.” Macmillan Co. 75 cts. net. 

Heroes of Discovery in America. By Charles Morris. 
Iilus., 12mo, pp. 344. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 net. 

Pizarro and the Conquest of Peru. By Frederick A. Ober. 
Tilus., 12mo, pp. 296. ** Heroes of American History.” Harper 
& Brothers. $1. net. 

HISTORY. 


Joutel’s Journal of La Salle’s Last Voyage, 1684-7. With 
historical and biographical introduction, annotations, and 
index by Henry Reed Stiles, A.M. To which is added a 
wa~ of the Discovery of the Mississippi by Appleton 

Griffin. New limited edition; with frontispiece and 
— large 8vo, uncut, pp. 258. Albany, N. Y.: Joseph Mc- 
Donough. $5. net. 

The Silver Age of the Greek World. By John Pentland 
Mahaffy, C.V.O. 12mo, pp. 482. University of Chicago Press. 
$3. net. 

J Democracy, 1829-1837. By William Mac Donald, 

LL.D. With portrait and maps, 8vo, gilt top, pp. 345. ““ The 

American Nation.” Harper & Brothers. $2. net. 

Alexander Hamilton: An Essay on American Union. By 
Frederick Scott Oliver. With portraits, 8vo, gilt top, pp. 502 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.75 net. 

Ancient Records of Egypt: Historical Documents from the 

. Collected, edited, 


chusetts. By Clyde Augustus Duniway. Large 8vo, pp. 202. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
From a By Arthur Setecher B enson 








Shell Gath By Katharine Burrill. 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 218. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net, 

The Holy Grail: Six Kindred Addresses and Essays. By 
James A. B. Scherer. With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 210. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25 net. 

The Primrose Way. [Illus., 8vo, pp. 301. “Mark Twain’s 
Library of Humor.” Harper & Brothers. ° $1.50. 

The Secret Life: Being the Book of a Heretic. 12mo, pp. 313. 
John Lane Co. $1.50 net. 

Social Eccentricities. By Walter Sonneberg. With portrait, 
12mo, pp. 4. Broadway Publishing Co. 





NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


A Book of Songs and Sonnets. Selected from the Poems 
of Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Limited edition; 16mo, uncut, 
pp. 113. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $5. net. 

’s Library. Edited by Ernest Rhys. First vols.: 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson (2 vols.); Napoleon Buonaparte, 
by John Gibson Lockhart ; Andersen’s Fairy Tales; A Wonder 
Book and Tanglewood Tales, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, Peter 
the Whaler, and The Three Midshipmen, by W. M. G. Kingston 
(2 vols.); Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare; Golden Book of 
Marcus Aurelius, trans. by Meric Casaubon ; Bacon’s Essays ; 
Biographia Literaria, by Samuel Taylor Coleridge ; Emerson’s 
Essays, first and second series; Essays in Literature and 
History, by James Anthony Froude; Lamb’s Essays of Elia; 
Harold, and The Last of the Barons, by Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton (2 vols.); Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott; Cressy and 
Poictiers, by J. G. Edgar ; The Household of Sir Thomas More, 
by Anne Manning, with Roper’s Life of More; Westward Ho! 

Hearth, 


by Charles Kingsley ; The Cloister and the by Charles 
Reade; Sense and Sensibility, Pride and Mansfield 
Park, Northanger Abbey and Persuasion, Emma, by Jane 


Austen (5 vols.); The Wild Ass’s Skin, by Honoré de Balzac, 
trans. by Ellen Marriage; Adam Bede, by George Eliot; 
Ravenshoe, by Henry Kingsley; Barchester Towers, by 
Anthony Trollope; Carlyle’s French Revolution (2 vols.) ; His- 
tory of the Byzantine Empire, by George Finlay; Macaulay’s 
History of England (3 vols.) ; Sermons on Religion and Life, 
Sermons on Bible Subjects, Sermons on Christian Doctrine, by 
F. W. Robertson (3 vols.) ; Sermons by Hugh Latimer; Poems 
and Plays of Browning, 1833-1364 (2 vols.); Golden Book of 
Coleridge ; Poems of Tennyson, 1830-1863; Le Morte d’Arthur, 
by Sir Thomas Malory (2 vols.) ; Man’s Place in Nature, and 
Other Essays, by Thomas Henry Huxley; Natural History of 
Selborne, by Gilbert White; Wild Wales, by George Borrow ; 
Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile, by John 
Hanning Speke. Each i6mo. E. P. Dutton & Co. Per vol., 
50 cts. 

The Works of Flavius Josephus. Trans. by William 
Whiston; newly edited by D.8. Margoliouth, D. Litt. Large 
8vo, uncut, pp. 988. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. net. 

Works of George Meredith, Pocket Edition. First vols.: 
The Ordeal of Richard. Feverel, Diana of the Crossways, 
Vittoria, Sandra Belloni. 16mo, gilt tops. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Per vol., $1. 

The Letters of Charles Lamb. Edited by Russell Davis 
Gillman. With photogravure frontispiece, 18mo, gilt top, 
pp. 466. “Caxton Thin Paper Classics.” Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Leather, $1.25 net. 

The Sacred Poems of Henry Vaughan. With photogravure 
frontispiece, 18mo, gilt top, pp. 232. “ Newnes’ Devotional 
Series.” Charles Scribner’s Sons, Leather, $1.25 net, 

Lyra Innocentium. By John Keble. With photogravure 
frontispiece, 18mo, gilt top, pp. 226. ‘“ Newnes’ Devotional 
Series.” Charles Scribner’s Sons. Leather, $1.25 net. 

Pierce the Crede (about 13% A.D.). Edited 
by Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt.D. 16mo, pp. 73. Oxford 
University Press. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 

The Far Country. By Florence Wilkinson. 12mo, pp. 252. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. $1. net. 

The Dawn in Britain. By Charles M. Doughty. In 2 vols., 
12mo, gilt tops, uncut. E. P. Dutton & Co. $8. net. 

Modern Love: An Anthology. 16mo, gilt top, pp. 75. New 
York: Mitchell Kennerley. $1. net. 

The Exodus: An Epicon Liberty. By Francis Everard Roche. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 299. Gorham Press. $1.50. 

The Junction of Laughter and Tears. By De Keller 
Stamey. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 120. Gorham Press. $1.25. 





College Window. 
12mo, pp. 365. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 





The Youth of Messiah. By Edward Farquhar. 12mo,pp. 9. 
Gorham Press. $1. 
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FICTION. 
Fenwick’s Career. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Illus., 12mo. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Lady Betty across the Water. By C. N. and A. M. William- 
son. Illus. in color, 12mo. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 
The Flower of France. By Justin Huntly McCarthy. 12mo, 

pp. 331. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
The Way of the Gods. By John Luther Long. 12mo,gilt top, 
pp. 314. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
By Wit of Woman. By Arthur W. Marchmont. Illus. in 
color, etc., 12mo, pp. 862. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 
The Wire-Tappers. By Arthur Stringer. Illus., 12mo, pp. 324. 
Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

The Bottom of the Well. By Frederick Upham Adams. Illus. 
in color, 12mo, pp. 352. G. W. Dillingham Co. 61.50. 

Pam Decides. By Bettina von Hutten. Ilus. in color, etc., 
12mo, pp. 340. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
Common Ground. By Sydney H. Preston. 12mo, pp. 316. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 
Huntington, Jr.: A Romance of To-day. By Edward Clary Root. 
Titus. in , 12mo, pp. 344. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 
The Girl the Blue Sailor. By Burton E. Stevenson. 
Tilus., 12mo, pp. 310. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Jack Derringer: A Tale of Deep Water. By Basil Lubbock. 
12mo, uncut, pp. 328. E. P. Dutton & Co. §1.50. 

The Court of Love. By Alice Brown. 12mo, pp. 211. Houghton, 
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pp. 71. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 85 cts. net. 





Illus. in photogravure, etc., 4to, gilt top. “The Great Etch- 
ers.” Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti. By H. W.Singer. Illus., 1émo, gilt 
top, pp. 73. “* Langham Series of Art Monographs.” Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Leather, $i. net. 


SCIENCE. 
The Subconscious. By Joseph Jastrow. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 549. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50 net. 


Extra Dry: Further Adventures of the Water Wagon. 
By Bert Leston Taylor and W. C. Gibson. [Ilus., 18mo, 
pp. 120. G. W. Dillingham Co. 75 cts. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Maitland Major and Minor. By Charles Turley. Ilus., 12mo, 
pp. 319. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
By Gabrielle E. Jackson. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 820. John C. Winston Co. 75 cts. 
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The Palmer Cox Brownie Primer. Text by Mary ©. Judd; 


The New Earth: A Recital of the Triumphs of Modern Agri- 
* pp. 378. Macmillan Co. $1.75 net. 


Purple. By Edgar Saltus. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 175. 
New York: Mitchell Kennerley. $1. net. 


Civitate Dei: A Thesis. 8. Angus, M. A. Large 8vo, 
pp. 274. Princeton (N. J.) Press. Paper, $1. 


Patriotism and the New Internationalism. By Lacia 
Ames Mead. 16mo, pp. 122. Ginn & Co. Paper, 2 cts. net. 
Magazine Articles I Have Read. Arranged by Burton 

Emmett. 12mo, pp. 256. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1. net. 
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PREPARED for publication 


MSS. particulars address T. A. W., wis Second Kee NY. City. 


BOOKS. 1 -B - 45. os what subject. Wires: sre 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 10-38 Bright Oh, Dumanenen, Rao. 








TO AUTHORS 


Examination, criticism, literary and technical revision. Dis- 
Manuecripte prepared for 
thorough workers. Moderate rates. 

.- STERN, care Dodd, Mead & Company, 
372 Fiera Avenvuz, NEW YORK. 








FOR ANY BOOK ON EARTH write to H. H. a 
Book Hunter. Catalogues free. ist Nat. Bank Bidg., Conneaut, O. 














STORY-WRITERS, Bicgraphers, Historians, Poets—Do 
you desire the honest criticism of your 
nesta. gninchdiieb eubtenehenmeantinn snotimenanedamaens 
Such work, said George Willian Curtis, is ‘done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair's friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SUMMER CLASSES FOR THE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH 
Fifth Session, 1906, Cambridge, Mass. 

For Manuscript Readers and Writers: The study and 
composition of English prose, and of short stories. 

For Teachers: Courses in *Idyils of the King,” Fiction, 
Modera English Grammar, Old English, etc. 

Send for full list of courses to 
H. A. DAVIDSON, The Study-Guide Series, Cambridge, Mass. 








Science; the Mind 
Revelation; the Heart of God 


167 E. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 








To anyone who may be interested in the Works of 


ROBERT G. INGERSOLL 


we will present, FREE OF CHARGE, a fac simile manu- 
script of his famous poem, “The Birthplace of Burns,” 
now hanging in the Burns cottage at Ayr. Send postal to 


Dresden Publishing Company, New York City 














WORK IN A LIBRARY 


Its pleasures and duties: How and what to 
study for it. Read PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 
@ practical journal, monthly. $1. a year. 
Sample copy sent free. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


156 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 











WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (cor, 48th Street) New York 
Neo branch stores 


READ OUR 
FRENGH ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES 
26 Titles. Paper 60c., cloth 85c. vol. 
CONTES CHOISIS SERIES 
, ay 2% Titles. 26e., cloth 40c. vol. 


BOOKS 




















The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets, Chicago. 





MR. HENRY W. SAVAGE OFFERS 


The Student King 


With RAYMOND HITCHCOCK 


FRANKLIN’S BOYHOOD 


From the Autobiography; Franklin’s letters on War and 
Peace and his Plan for Western Colonies are just added 
to the Old South Leaflets, Nos. 161-163. 


No. 9, The Plan of Union, 1754, is another Franklin 
leaflet. 
Price, & cents @ copy. 


Send for complete lists. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
Old South Meeting House 
WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 








Count Tolstoy’s New Story 


The Divine and The Human. Part i. 
Will be found in the June 2d issue of 


THE LIVING AGE 


It is one of his most striking and tragic tales of Russian life. 
The same number of the magazine contains the concluding 
paper in the series “From a College Window”; Dramatic 
Form and Substance by Philip Littell ; The Practical Angler 
by A. G. Bradley; Some Account of a Slum by A. Gleig, and 
much else of interest. Send fifteen cents for this number, 
postpaid, or better, ONE DOLLAR fora trial subscription of 
Three Months, 13 numbers, and more than 800 pages. Can 
you make one dollar go farther for summer reading? 


THE LIVING AGE CO., 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

































WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR LIBRARIANS 


We now have the most efficient department for the ban- 
dling of Library orders. 
1. A tremendous miscellaneous stock. 
2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation of 
_ English publications. 
3. Competent bookmen to price lists and collect books. 
All this means prompt and complete shipments and right | 
prices. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., wholesale Booksellers 
33-37 East Seventeenth Street, New York 





























THREE FAST 


California Trains 


daily via the Chicago, Union Pacific & 
North-Western Line, over the only double 
track railway between Chicago and the 
Missouri River. 


The Overland Limited 


Fast through electric-lighted train to 

m Francisco and Portland. Most 
luxurious train in the world. Less than 
three days en route. 


Electric-lighted through train arrivin; 
at Los Angeles afternoon of the thi 
day, via the new Salt Lake Route. 
Entire new cqpfoment Drawing-Room 
and Tourist Sleeping cars, Composite- 
Observation cars, Dining cars. 


The China & Japan Fast Mall 


To San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Portland without change. Pullman 
Drawing-Room and Tourist 

Sleeping cars. Dining cars. 


For booklets, maps, schedules’ 
rates, list of hotels, and descrip- 
tion of limited trains apply at 


(Tel. Central 721.) 
UL s0T 





THE BOOKS 
OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


are carried in our stock, 
which is larger and more 
general than that of any 
other house in the country. 


LIBRARY ORDERS 
given prompt and intelligent 
service. Our large stock 
and extensive library expe- 


rience enables us to give 
valuable aid and advice to 
libraries and librarians. 


CATALOGUE CARDS 


CARD CABINETS 


We carry a special line and 
will be glad to furnish a 
price list. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 








A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 












































Next Summer’s Vacation 











Plan now on seeing Yellowstone Park, ‘*‘ Wonderland of the World.** The finest coaching 
trip in America. The greatest of Nature's wonderful phenomena on every hand. 
Geysers, mud pools, tinted terraces, magnificent mountains, and bracing and invigorating 
mountain air. The best of hotels and accommodations. Write for ‘* Wonderland 1906,"* 
six cents. It tells about the Great Northwest and Yellowstone Park. 


Go via GARDINER GATEWAY, the Official Entrance, 


Northern 


St. Paul and Minneapolis to the Pacific Northwest 


Write for particulars to 


Cc. A. MATTHEWS 
General Passenger Agent 





AND THE 


Pacific Railway 


208 So. Clark St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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THE “MAGAZINE PROBLEM” SOLVED 








What's in 
—the’ 


ms Cagazines wie 














SUBSCRIPTION COPIES 
FIFTY A Guide and Index FIVE 
CENTS to the Contents of the CENTS 

Current Periodicals 

















Published @onthly by 
The Dial Company 


Caen 











It is the purpose of this little publication to make the mass of current 
magazine literature accessible to the every-day reader,—to show just 
what the leading periodicals contain and to indicate the general character 
and scope of the principal articles. It is not a library index, —there 
are no confusing abbreviations or cross-references. The arrangement is 
of the simplest and most convenient sort, to meet the needs of the average 
busy reader. Each issue presents a bird’s-eye view of the magazines of 
the month, that will give one in five minutes the information hitherto to 
be obtained only by long and tedious examination of contents-pages on 
the news-stands. 





SPECIAL For a limited period, ‘WHAT'S IN THE MAGAZINES” 
will be sent to any reader of this advertisement for one 
OFFE R year on receipt of 25 cents in stamps or currency —just 
half the regular price. Specimen copy free on request. 





THE} DIAL COMPANY, Pusuisners, Five Arts Buitpine, CHICAGO 
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THE JOURNAL OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY 


ITH the beginning of the current year, this important journal 
was changed from a quarterly to a monthly. It is believed 
that its value as a record of practical economics will now be greater 
than ever. The support which has been accorded The Journal during 
its thirteen years of publication warrants the editors’ confidence at 
this time in assuming the additional expense involved in monthly 
publication. 
The present year has been an eventful one for The Journal. Wide- 
spread interest was aroused by the following articles in particular: 


“Railway Rates as Protective Tariffs” 


By HUGO R. MEYER 


“Government Regulation of Railway Rates” 
By B. H. MEYER 


“The Employment of Women in Industries” 


By SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE 


“The Unions versus Higher Wages” 


By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 


“Municipal Ownership in Great Britain” 


By EVERETT W. BURDETT 


We are still in a position to supply these interesting numbers if 
orders for the complete volume are received. Subscriptions may 
therefore be entered dating from the beginning of the year. 

The Journal will continue to represent the views of the economists 
of America in the broadest and most impartial way. It deserves the 
support of all scholars, journalists, and men of affairs who wish to keep 
in touch with contemporary thought on these subjects. 


$3.00 a year, postpaid. Single copies, 35 cts. Foreign subscriptions, $3.50. 
ADDRESS, DEPT. 20 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 








THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 








